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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Arrer an election, the victors always dine together, and talk 
about the glorious things they have done, and the admirable spirit 
of the country ; andthe vanquished dine together, and spout with 
so much valour, that one would suppose ¢hey had been the con- 
querors, Were there not every now and then a hint about not being 
discouraged—bribery—undue influence—appeal to an Election 
Committee, and such like ¢riste topics of consolation. Dinners, 
then, and speeches, are the order of the day. It is to be hoped 
that the former, of which we have not had the luck to partake, 
are better than the latter, which it has been our vocation to read, 
else indigestion must be dreadfully prevalent. To our best recol- 
lection, we never before read. so much unmitigated stupidity, as 
that which has occupied the columns of the journals this week in 
the shape of postprandial oratory. Why, absolutely, it might have 
been delivered in the House of Commons, between the hours of 
seven and ten, to fifteen Members and the Speaker. When, there- 
fore, the gentle reader turns to a subsequent page and sees buta 
small portion of the speechification, he must not suppose that we 
have barbarously curtailed his delight, but rather that we found 
exceedingly little which would not make him yawn. 











During the recess, the state of Ireland is a standing topic of 
newspaper yarn-spinning. Were it not for mobs and murders on 
the otner side of the Channel, the daily journalists would be at a 
terrible loss for “ leader” matter. But each Dublin mail brings 
itssupply of facts or lies; which our contemporaries know how to 
work up to their advantage. The particulars of a dreadful murder 
of two men in Sligo are given under our [rish head. A reward 
has been offered for the apprehension of the guilty party by the 
Government ; so, we presume, there is no doubt that the crime was 
committed. The motive to the deed was political; for the mur- 
dered men were intercepted on their road to vote for the Tory 
candidates in Sligo. We are not aware that on this account the 
crime itself was more heinous than if it had been committed to 
prevent competition for a farm, or from private malice of any 
kind; but the fact gives confirmation to the statements of the 
extent to which political intimidation is carried in the Irish elec- 
tions, and affords a fine handle to the Tories. Generally speaking, 
the condition of Ireland is more tranquil than it used to be under 
Tory rule. Of this there cannot be any doubt whatever. Inde- 
pendently of the evidence, there would be no risk in asserting that 
such must be the case. A turbulent population is always less 
turbulent when the executive power is in the hands of men whom 
they have been led to regard as their friends. 


The placid pamphleteer, who last week “ spoke the sentiments 
of men in office,” has this week been disowned. He does not 
speak their sentiments; he has mistaken or misstated their policy ; 
and, though clever, is not to be believed. The Morning Chronicle 
Was instructed on Wednesday to contradict its statement of the 
Previous Friday that the pamphlet on the ‘‘ Domestic Prospects of 
the Country under the New Parliament” was an official produc- 
tion. The correction came tardily; and now that it has been 
+ ag what is the general, we may say the universal belief as to 
the fact? That the Chronicle did not make its first statement 
without authority, but that, when it was discovered that the broad 
avowal ofa do-nothing Conservative policy was mischievous to the 
pra e our subservient contemporary was commanded to eat his 
y ta words. The policy may remain just as before; but the dis- 
the Ch Was imprudent. It is, however, remarkable that whilst 
polie ‘ronicle and Courier distinctly repudiated for Ministers the 
a = pamphleteer on Wednesday, the Globe remained 
pa ill Jast night ; and then only observed that there is nothing 

3. a giving the least trace of official mysteries,” — 
posal ully abstained from contradicting in plain English the 

‘ertion that it spoke the “sentiments of men in office.” This 


(Latest Epition.] 





little circumstance would seem to countenance the common belie 
that the Cabinet is a divided one; that the tendencies of some of 
its members are Conservative, of others Liberal. 

The Chronicle says— 

“Ministers will not abandon a hair’s breadth of the ground on which they 
took their stand. They will not abandon one of the principles to which they 
pledged themselves. The writer of the pamphlet has allowed himself to give 
expression to sentiments not exactly in accordance with this firm and decided 
conduct. The country is no doubt anxious that Ministers should remain in 
office; but, in order to be of advantage to the country, it is necessary that they 
should continue to take the high ground, which will alone enable them to be 
useful in office. Ministers have over and over again declared what measures 
they considered of paramount importance ; and they are above looking out for 
an excuse to abandon them. We would, therefore, impress on the readers of 
the pamphlet, that Ministers have afforded no countenance for the expression of 
any thing like a readiness on their part to retract principles on which they 
have taken their stand. It will never do for them to keep the Tories in 
countenance, who one day spoke in the strongest terms of reprobation of the 
Reform Bill, and the next declared their readiness to conform to it, and to give 
effect to its provisions. Those who have no principles may readily profess any.” 

Does the Whig journalist speak from authority now? is the 
above declaration to be deemed virtually official? or shall we 
have this statement qualified or contradicted? Two very opposite 
systems of policy have been promulgated in the same paper, on 
the same authority apparently,—that is, with Ministerial sane- 
tion: which are we to take for the true? Mark the extent to 
which the second statement of the Chronicle pledges the Admi- 
nistration: not “ a hair's breadth of the ground” on which Minis- 
ters took their stand will they “abandon.” Then they stick to 
their Irish Church Bill, which is zo¢é to be modified to suit the 
Duke of WeLtLineton. They are not going to cut down the Cor- 
poration Bill for Ireland; not a town shall be struck out of the 
schedule. The English Church-rates Bill will again be brought 
forward; for that is one of their measures “of paramount impor- 
tance,’ and Ministers “are above looking out for an excuse to 
abandon ” it. 

Will the official Chronicle go a little further, and tell us what 
Ministers will do if all or any of these measures are rejected? 
Will they resign? or is the pear-ripening policy, the bombarding 
process, the scheme of preparing measures for rejection, having 
succeeded so well hitherto, to be followedin the MetBourne Par- 
liament? We confess that we scarcely expect a reply to our 
question from the Ministerial organ; though we dare say he 
knows as much of the Whig policy as the Whigs know themselves, 








The intelligence from Madrid comes down to the 29th of last 
month. The Ministry had been completed. Rooriaurez LEAL, 
a Deputy in the Cortes, is Director-General of the Public. Trea- 
sury,and Jose Maria Perez Under Secretary of the Finance 
Department. These Ministers are described as men of ability and 
strict honour: if there was any thing for them to do, they would 
do it well; but the charge of the Spanish treasury is a mere sine- 
cure—it does not contain a dollar. 

Esparrzro has performed nothing in a military line since his 
march to Madrid ; but General BurrEns, at the head of a consider- 
able body of the Queen’s troops, was defeated by the Carlists, with 
whom was the Pretender himself, on the 24th ultimo, at Villar de 
los Navarros, near Herrera, in Arragon. The Carlists were about 
12,000 strong: BugrENs had not much above half that number 
of men; but, in order to prevent the Carlists from joining a large 
body of insurgents in the mountainous region of Soria, he thought 
it necessary to make the attack, which resulted in his severe 
repulse, with a loss of about 1,000 men. His defeat is attributed 
to the want of cavalry, with which, it is said, Esp,rrero could 
but did not reinforce him. 

The important post of Pencerrada was taken by the Carlists on 
the 26th of August: the garrison consisted of 375 men. 

A duel has been fought in Madrid, between old General SEOANE 
and an officer named Manzano. The General had in the Cortes 
spoken contemptuously of the officers who were bullied by the 
soldiery at La Granja, and in the more recent seditions in and 
near Madrid. MANzAno, one of those officers, challenged SEoaANE; 
who agreed to fight him. It seems that they had but one pistol, 
and drew lots for it. Manzano got the pistol, and aimed as 
deliberately at the unarmed old man who stood to receive his fire, 
as if he had been shooting at a target. SkOANE was severely 
wounded, but it is hoped not dangerously. We wish with the 
Standard that there were some good law in Spain by which the 
cruel and cowardly ruftian Manzano might be hanged. 


There is no news from Portugal, except that t 
Guard of Lisbon had made sucha resolute demons 
every attack ; and that SA pA BANDEIRA was movi 
in the rear of SALDANHA and Tercera, that 
deemed it prudent to abstain from tbeir intended a 
capital, and retire in the direction of Villa Franca, 5 
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tion of the contest, which it was hoped would have been speedily 
effected in favour of the Chartists, as the party headed by Sat- 
DANHA is called, seems now indefinitely put off; and the country 
may again be plunged into destructive civil war. : 





In Paris, the approaching dissolution of the Chambers is the 
only political subject of interest. The general state of the 
country is that of tranquillity and prosperity. 





It is said that the intention of Austria to recur to the approved 
method of quelling Italian malecontents, namely by marching an 
army into the country, has been checked by acommunication from 
Louis Pui 1p, that he will not permit such interference, and that 
the French force in Ancona shall be sufliciently augmented to 
prevent it. We wish this may prove true. 








The Court, 


Tue visit of the King and Queen of the Belgians does not seem to 
have caused much bustle at Windsor. The guests at the Castle have 
been few, and almost exclusively Cabinet Ministers; the Duke of 
Wellington, however, had the honour of dining at the Royal table on 
Wednesday, after a ride with the Queen and their Belgian Majesties 
in the morning. Queen Victoria, who is in excellent health, takes 
almost daily rides on horseback. King Leopold and his wife visited 
the Dowager Queen at Bushy on Wednesday. The Duke of Sussex, 
with Lord John Churchill, went on Thursday to Windsor, on a visit 
to the Queen. Her Majesty is sitting to Sir David Wilkie for two 
“portraits. 

The Duke of Cambridge arrived, in the Batavier from Rotterdam, 
on Wednesday afternoon. He was received at the Tower-stairs with 
military honours. In the evening, the Duke visited the Princess 
Sophia, and afterwards dined with the Duke of Sussex at Kensington. 
On Thursday, he went to Bushy to visit the Queen Dowager. 





Che Mictropolis. 

The members of the Wandsworth Reform Registration Society had 
a@ mecting on Monday evening, at Wandsworth; Mr. Hawes, M.P., 
in the chair. Mr. Hawes, says the Globe, ‘* appeared to sanction opi- 
nions rather more sweeping and extensive than we had been in the 
habit of attributing to him.” Indeed, Mr. Hawes must be a terrible 
Radical: only read what he said about the Ballot and the amendment 
of the Reform Act!— 

He feared that before the Reformers succeeded, they must adopt some 
of the weapons used by their opponents: for instance, if the Tories employed 
attornies, the Reformers must do so likewise. Whilst the system of unpro- 
tected voting existed,—whilst it was not possible for a man to give his vote 
without remark or without injury,—they could not, in his opinion, succeed 
unless they took a leaf out of the book of their opponents. Lord Melbourne had 
declared, no doubt on good authority, that as long as his Government was sup- 
ported by a majority of the House of Commons, he would continue at the head 
of the affairs of the country; but unless the Government were supported by a 
majority of the people out of doors, they would soon lose the small majority 
they had within. He did not know whether those whom he had the honour 
of addressing went so far as he did on the subject of the Ballot; but all would 
admit that electors ought to have an opportunity of voting according to their 
consciences, without injury to them in their business, Let those who did not 
like the Ballot find out some other means of effecting that desirable object. He 
did not say that the Ballot was the only means; he did not say that it was the 
best ; he simply called on the parties objecting to it to point out another system 
that was better. Mr. Grote’s plan would effectually secure secret voting. * * 
He believed that every Liberal now felt that the Reform Act must itself 
undergo a reform—they must certainly have a change in that Act. At present 
it worked for their opponents, and against themselves. What was the present 
position of the Reform party? They had scarcely a majority to work with, 
though the late election took place under the favourable auspices of a Reform 
Government being in power, and its being known that the Queen was favour- 
able to the Reform principle. How was their situation under the circum- 
stances to be accounted for? He attributed it to the great power given by the 
Reform Act to the landed aristocracy, who were thus enabled to sap the virtue 
of the counties and the small agricultural towns. * * * He could not help 
coming to the conclusion that the Reformers were in a worse position than 
they were after the election of the first Reform Parliament, owing to their 
apathy ; and that the example of such apathy was set them by the Govern- 
ment itself, which consequently lost the confidence of the People. By their 
timidity or indifference, they discouraged their friends and encouraged their 
enemies: if they had pursued a bolder course, their enemies would have been 
dispirited and the confidence of their friends would have been much greater. 

Mr. Hawes was wont to be a great favourite with the Globe; but in 
future, that Ministerial organ will be rather cautious in praising a gen- 
tleman who, having discovered the cause of the Liberal defeat, lays the 
blame of it on the right shoulders. 

There was a meeting at the King’s Arms, Pimlico, on Monday night, 
about the Dorchester labourers. The proceedings were very imper- 
fectly reported in the Ministerial papers; according to which all went 
off smoothly ; but a correspondent of the Morning Post (whose state- 
ment also must be received with some allowance) says— 

** Resolution was carried after resolution—each unanimously—execrating 
the treacherous and bloody Whigs; speaker followed speaker, until the whole 
vocabulary of disgust was exhausted in describing the unsavoury odour of the 
eelfish crew at the head of affairs. One very intelligent man—albeit a Radical 
—dquoted with singular felicity the speech of the Irish Demagogue delivered at 
the Dorchester banquet; which afforded rather an astounding contrast to the 
loathing adulations which are at present bestowed upon her Majesty’s Ministers 
by that unprincipled mendicant with whom they are now so noxiously leagued. 
All this was applauded by the mceting to the very echo: and yet what was the 
conduct pursued next morning by the menial scribes who so unblushingly strut 
in the tawdry livery of Downing Street, laying all the while peculiar claims to 
honesty and patriotism? Why, their columns presented a mere garbled report 
of the proceedings unaccompanied by a single syllable unmeet for Whiggish 
ear.” 


Mr. Buckingham gave his farewell lecture on Monday evening, at 
the Crown and Anchor. The subject was the “ Reform of the Re- 


form Act;” which did not prove attractive, as not more than eighty 
or # hundred persons were present. 


The tickets of admission were 





a shilling each. Persons were employed distributing bills about the 
room with the following announcement— 

“¢ A few copies. remain of a biographical sketch of Mr. Buckingham, in. 
cluding the principal events of his life and travels by sea and land, over a period 
of many years, especially in the countries of the East ; in three separate editions, 
These may be had at the door, price 6d., 1s., and 2s. each.” 


At a meeting of the Middlesex Magistrates on Thursday, the 
Chairman read a letter from Mr. Samuel March Phillips, which accom. 
panied the new Wills Bill, to the effect that the bill being of great 
and general importance, Lord John Russell would recommend the 
Magistrates to take every means of giving it publicity. The worshipful 
gentlemen were quite indignant at the application. The Chairman 
declared that he did not see how the Court was to give the Act pub. 
licity ; and Mr. Rotch could not understand why Government should 
expect the Chairman of the Middlesex Sessions to act as the medium 
for publishing their laws. The Chairman apologized for reading the 
letter, and the subject was dropped. [This incident must remind 
everybody of the neglect on the part of the Government and Legisla. 
ture of this country to take any efficient means of diffusing a ne. 
cessary knowledge of the laws. Intelligible abstracts of every act 
which requires to be generally known, ought to be published by au. 
thority, and sold at a nominal price. Then ignorant persons would 
only have themselves to blame for the consequences of their ignorance. ] 

The embankment and river foundations of the new Houses of Par. 
liament have been contracted to be made by Messrs. John and Henry 
Lee, for 73,3731. The estimate was 40,0001. If other parts of the works 
exceed the estimate in a like proportion, the total expense will not be 
trifling. Of course there will be a prodigious quantity of jobbing in 
making out the contracts. 

For some time past, workmen have been employed in the erection of 
a spacious building near the north entrance of the British Museum, in 
Montagu Place, containing a library and reading-rooms, and several 
painters were engaged there. On Monday, after they had erected a 
scaffolding about twenty feet high, seven men mounted it, and pro. 
ceeded to their work; when, in consequence of one of the quarterings 
having a fault in it, it broke in two, and the whole of them were preci- 
pitated to the floor. our were severely hurt, and taken to the North 
London Hospital; where one of them soon died. 

The open space in front of the National Gallery is, it seems, to be 
enclosed by an iron railing, planted with shrubs, and laid out in walks. 
In the course of a few years the shrubs will overtop the magnificent 
portico; as it is, the building is lower than the shops adjoining it in 
Pall Mall. Would it not be as well to convert it into mews or barracks ? 

Ata Court of the Directors of the Thames Tunnel Company, on 
Thursday, Mr. Brunel gave a detailed report of the late irruption. He 
stated that the aperture in the bed of the river had been closed, and that 
the water had been successfully cleared out of the tunnel. The shield 
has been approached, and all found in good order. The quantity of 
mud which had run into the tunnel from the bed of the river is muck 
less than was expected. The clearing out of the shield will be imme- 
diately commenced, and the works will then be resumed. 





At the Westminster Sessions, on Saturday, the action against the 
scion of a noble house, for an alleged misdemeanour, was removed by 
certiorari to the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

At the Middlesex Sessions, on Wednesday, a woman possessed of un- 
usual assurance was examined respecting the settlement of a pauper. 
She gave some evidence of importance, which she had kept to the end 
of her story. The Chairman asked her why she had not mentioned 
these circumstances before, as it would have saved the Court much 
trouble? The woman said— 

‘<] did tell it to you before, over and over again; but the truth is, that every- 
body here keeps talking so much to one another, that you will not hear any 
thing I have to say. I never saw such conduct, indeed such behaviour in all 
my life: I never saw such treatment.” 

The Chairman—* Pray, witness, do you wish to be sent somewhere else ?” 

Wituess—‘ I have no wish to stop here, I can tell you.” : 

The Chairman—“ Very well; and I can assure you that if you answer 1 
that impertinent manner, I will send you to the House of Correction.” 

Witness—‘‘ I am not anxious to be impertinent; but you all of you bother 
me so, that I do not know what I say myself. Here’s one calls out to me to 
attend to the Chairman ; then at the same moment there’s another tells me to 
attend to him; and that gentleman there in the wig and spectacles, (Mr. 
Adolphus,] in a somewhat sharpish way, says, ‘ Listen to me, woman ;’ a0 
whichever I attempt to attend to and to answer, so sure does one of them call 
out to me not to talk to that gentleman, but to attend to him. Now, if your 
Worship will only have the kindness to inform me which of the number of al 
these gentlemen I really am to attend to, I will answer any questions that may 
be put to me.” 

The result (which was of no consequence) is not mentioned. 

A frightful collision between two steam-boats occurred in the 
Thames about three o’clock on Tuesday morning, near Northfleet Hope, 
off the Grays, just as they were rounding the point. The Monarch; a 
Leith packet of about 800 tons, on its way down, came in contact wit 
the Apollo of 120 tons, on its voyage from Yarmouth to London with 
twenty-five passengers. The Apollo struck the Monarch on the stat- 
board bow ; and being so much smaller, could not withstand the sliock, 
but went down. The Monarch was brought alongside her as quickly 
as possible ; and the crew and passengers were all saved, except the 
stewardess and two infant children, to save whom she ran down into 
the cabin, and thus lost her own life. The Monarch had a pilot on 
board, who stood on one of the paddle-boxes, the captain on the other; 
men were on the look-out ahead ; and she had two strong lights, one at 
the mast-head and the other at her stern. The Apollo also carried a 
light. Most of the Apollo’s passengers were poor persons ; and ” 
passengers on the Monarch subscribed about 12/. for theit relief, al 
treated them with great kindness in other ways. 


Che Country. 

The following letter from the Reverend Charles Wodehouse, 4 
Prebendary of Norwich, has excited, as it deserves, much attention. 
The writer is not free from Tory prejudices, but he has learned to 
keep them in check; and reads a useful lesson to men of all parties. 
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«‘ My dear F——So much has been said about my declining to vote at the 
resent election (though the same course has been pursued in my memory by 
more decided partisans than ever I was) that I have determined to adopt this 
as the easiest mode of making known to yourself and others what has been the 
zeal ground of my conduct. No one likes to be misrepresented or misunder- 
stood. My opinions are of little moment; but every one’s character is of con- 
sequence both to himself and others. ¥ 

« According to the usual judgment of the world, many, I conc!ude, impute 
to me an interested motive in not opposing by my vote the Government now 
ia power. To this I may fairly say—Judge me by the past. It is now more 
than twenty years since I was appointed—expressly on 8 gene: ground—to 
my present situation in our Church. During that period, the Great Seal, I 
think, has changed tands five times; and seven Cabinets have been in office. 
From none of these have I ever, directly or indirectly, solicited any personal 
advancement. 

“Tam well awate how extremely sensitive people in’ general are as to con- 
sistency ; meaning, however, in reality, adherence to party, but not to opinion. 
For, if required to be consistent, with whom am I to beso? With the Duke 
of Wellington, as the leader of the Anti-Catholic party, or as the adviser of 
Emancipation ?—with Lord John Russell, as the defender of the Nomination 
Boroughs, or as the proposer of Parliamentary Reform. Lord Eldon, indeed, 
is consistent still: but where are we to look for the supporters of his Cabinet, 
and those who entered public life under its auspices? They are studded over 
almost every section of the political chart. I acknowledge no real consistency, 
none worth aspiring to, but that which springs from a constant endeavour to 
ascertain the right course, and a fixed resolution to pursue it through evil report 
and good. It is on such a principle that I have deckiacd voting at this election. 

“J come then to that question which now appears to me the most important; 
on which I have for some time entertained a very decided opinion, which now 
influences my course—I mean the treatment of the large Irish population, espe- 
cially the Roman Catholic portion, comprising, it is said, 6,000,000 of our 
fellow subjects. During the long discussions on the Roman Catholic question, 
I confess that I was unable to make up my mind upon that subject; one, on 
which even Cabinets were divided; on which the best men were undecided ; of 
which nearly all the great statesmen, I think, who spoke on either side, confessed 
the difficulty. I never accordingly signed a petition either way, though fully 
alive to the hard condition of many Roman Catholic families, and hoping that 
some safe method might be devised for removing from the whole body the 
grievances and disabilities which had long laid heavily upon them. But, as to 
the manner in whieh that question was finally carried, I never doubted; and 
am convinced that to that we must ascribe much of our present situation, 
and by that recollection ought to be guided in dealing with the results it has 

roduced. 

’ “ From that period, the whole condition of Ireland assumed a different aspect. 
It was the beginning, in our times, of the system of concession to agitation; 
coming too from the old opponents to concession; and has always struck me 
as the most hazardous step which any Ministry has ventured upon in this cen- 
tury. It was a direct encouragement to further aggression. Do not suppose 
that I would disregard the voice of the people, when properly and unequivocally 
expressed. What I mean is, that the same voice, which speaks their opinion, 
also points out the persons who alone can safely and consistently execute the 
measures that are desired. Had this measure been handed over to its proper 
friends and advocates, very different, probably, would have been the general re- 
sult. The Ministers who proposed it—and I doubt not with a real view to the 
public good—gained only a loss by the deed ; broke up their party of supporters, 
and soon retired from office, leaving however behind them a leaven which has 
been fermenting to this hour. After this grant of so large a portion of political 
power to the Roman Catholics—so conceded—there remained, I think, but one 
safe and wise course; namely, to meet the sure consequences of such a step; 
and to confer upon the Irish, without useless and irritating suspicion, the same 
powers and privileges which are enjoyed by the people in England. Till this is 
done, the Irish cannot be satisfied ; nor will this nation unite in declaring that 
they ought to be so. To this concession, the necessary result of their own 
original concession, the Conservative leaders have hitherto been opposed. 

“Why, you may ask, have I not sooner acted upon these views? Call to 
mind the numbers you have met with who sometimes disapprove of the tactics 
of their party, and yet adhere to it; the difficulty, especially in these unsettled 
days, of finding your own opinions exactly represented by any body of public 
men ; the ties of habit, relationship, and many others, which render any change 
of this kind difficult and unpalatable ; and you will readily make allowance for 
me. Up to the election of 1835, moreover, other and still more engrossing 
subjects formed the principal ground of difference between parties. These have 
most of them been settled; and the management of Ireland has confessedly 
become, as the addresses of candidates demonstrate, the most prominent 
ground of difference. Entertaining the opinions on that subject already ex- 
presse, I felt that I could no longer vote as I had done, with comfort and satis- 
faction, and that I must candidly declare this conviction. 

“Nor do I consider it only necessary thus to meet the present condition of 
Treland; but, rejoicing that it has been judged proper to remove many griev- 
ances from the Roman Catholic population, should rejoice still more to witness 
a cordial endeavour to unite them as closely as possible with this country by 
confidence and kindness; by a full communication of all the rights and privi- 
Jeges of other subjects. It is the want of this kindly feeling towards the Irish 
on the part of the Conservatives, which I regret even more than their resistance 
to any specific measures; and, I repeat, so differing from them, I cannot vote 
with them. Deal with Scotland in this spirit, and what would be the issue ? 

‘You may tell me I am not justified in adopting this, or indeed any other 
Course, unless prepared to meet its full consequences; and in reply, I need only 
observe, that, if every voter felt as Ido, the Representatives chosen by them 
coal sap the same ; the conduct of the next Parliament towards Ireland 
. be that which I desire ; there would remain a still more slender separa- 
‘on vetween Whigs and Conservatives; less influence in Radical hands ; more 
power to suppress Radical mischief. 

Pep ou m y ask me again, Would you then give way to Mr. O’Connell and 
be om — would you place yourself under his dictation, and lower yourself 
jae sa ving to his demands? And to this I answer, that a manly spirit 
oe pi to be guided by such feelings, and that an equitable mind will at 
_ ise ig to them. ; With such, the simple question will be, what is 
* fos 2 — adopt O’Connell’s own term, what is Justice to Ireland? 
* sh igen for a moment in his situation, or, at least, suppose yourself an 
peer pits a Roman Catholic. W ould you not rejoice in putting forth the 
deface:t = y and perseverance (abstaining indeed from the faults which have 
equality rege ad to defend your religion, and to elevate its professors to an 
strive, % res the more favoured subjects of the same kingdom? You would 
Ang - seliataat to accomplish this in a wiser and better spirit; not merely aim- 
Sa Pe ro. but also by raising the moral character and habits, and by 
i a — comforts of the people, in which consists their real hap- 
ee AD in a riend of Ireland’ has long been a general receiver ; but I do 
comfort or 7 uat his public course has ever aimed at adding one domestic 
Hekeven e Terorement to an Irish cabin. All I would say is that, as an 
daly of enue oman Catholic, and a politician, he has (often by means deserving 
tion; and rset ona a general cbject natural to one in such a situa- 
alents, unde you, under the same circumstances, would gladly devote the same 
» under a better direction, to the same end. Agitators ever have been, 





and ever will be, the occasional produce of a free people. There is neither 
prudence, courage, or justice in unduly magnifying, or fearing, or despising a 
power which resides, not in their persons, but in the feelings of their supporters. 
If a real grievance has conferred this power, there should be a timely remedy ; 
if delusion and wickedness, we should unite to crush it. A Christian mind will 
be calmly exercised in discovering to which of these causes it belongs, and in 
dealing with it accordingly. 

“ Consider again the wrongs which England has for centuries inflictedon 
Treland. Have you ever read the history of that unfortunate country? If you 
have, you will agree with me that it is nearly throughout a tissue of heartless 
tyranny and injustice. A Roman Proconsul would often have been a better 
master than this Christian Government. Happy should this generation esteem 
themselves if, by a more generous treatment, they may blot out this foul stain 
from our national annals. Are the Irish Catholics unworthy of our regard? 
Are they morally or physically deserving of our contempt? Are they, for in- 
stance, inferior to the better-fed mercenaries of our own Jand, who have even 
now been selling their conscience and their vote, or to the purchasers? They 
have helped to man our ships, recruit our regiments, house our harvests, manu- 
facture our clothes, excavate our canals, construct our railways, and have car- 
ried half London on their backs. If you esteem them a priest-ridden race, led 
to the poll by their confessors, yet a religious influence is at least a nobler and 
more righteous trammel than a bribe. Amongst the more educated, are men 
in no respect inferior to ourselves, unless indeed you charge them with their re- 
ligious errors. And here, what has the Government of this country effected to 
bring this large population to a purer faith? Our Establishment has been for 
centuries either unequal to the task, or confessedly deficient in the attempt. 
Nearly three hundred years of trial have elapsed, and still the people adhere to 
the religion of their forefathers, preserving and supporting it by an abundant 
zeal out of the most slender resources. Is this state of things to continue for 
ever? Is it not the duty of the state to provide for the religious instruction of 
the people; and as human power may not now happily enforce conversion, is it 
not time to adopt the plan proposed by Mr. Pitt and others to offer stipends to 
their ministers? For my own part, I have long been convinced that such is 
the duty of our Government; and that this is one amongst the measures which 
alone promise peace and improvement, and, above all, a gradual conversion to 
the Protestant faith. ; y 

‘“‘ Such measures, you will tell me, may endanger the very existence of the 
Established Church in Ireland, and consequently in England. I readily allow 
that our Church is in danger, both here and there; that, at bottom, the ques« 
tion now at issue amongst us is, Shall there be an Established Church or not ? 
and feeling deeply interested in its perpetuation, as essential, humanly speaking, 
to the preservation of pure religion, would beg you to turn from the notion that 
political power can support it, to the inquiry, why it has so many opponents? 
Its history, candidly considered, will present many reasons for this, now too 
little remembered, and one more especially requiring our attention. In England 
it is not adequate to the population: and « National Church not adequate to 
the religious wants of the people, is the greatest of all encouragements to 
dissent ; for it is employed in teaching the value of religion, and then obliges 
the people to seek from other sources, ministers and places of worship: to meet 
their aroused religious convictions. Let the opulent supporters of the Church 
display a larger measure of the pious liberality of the olden times, the spirit of 
their ancestors. Let voluntary ENDOWMENTS,—not that voluntary system which 
would crush independence, and silence truth,—let voluntary endowments—the 
original source of the provision for our National Clergy—and Church building, 
where needed, again become the tests of attachment to the National Church, 
and, with such a clergy as it is now acquiring, new defenders, under God’s 
blessing, will spring up on all sides to perpetuate its existence and to augment 
the blessings it has already conferred on this nation,.as well as all the world. — 

“ But I am wandering from the subject before us, and have.already occupied 
you too long. In few words then, Ireland now appears to. me the prominent 
object to which the attention of Parliament must be directed. A large portion 
of political power has been conceded by emancipation to the large Roman Ca- 
tholic population: it was extorted from opponents, and agitation was thus taught 
its strength. To retract or hesitate, because the numbers.are large on whom 
you have conferred it, is only to excite worse difficulties than those which you 
now apprehend. The consequences should be fairly encountered, and then the 
laws will be readily enforced by every party, except one, which, I trust, is daily 
surrendering its power to sober patriotism. Sound policy dictates a cordial 
endeavour to unite the Irish people with this country, The memory of past 
wrongs suggests allowance for recent excesses and compensation for former 
injustice. Religious fidelity is entitled to respect, and religious error is not to be 
harshly censured by those who, possessing power, have not duly exerted them- 
selves to correct it. A spirit of kindness should be the spirit of a Christian 
government; and Justice, which need never fear the consequences of its own 
conclusions, now calls upon us cheerfully to confer upon the Irish people every 
privilege enjoyed by the English; above all to promote their domestic comforts, 
improvement, and happiness. 

‘‘ These are my deliberate views. I fear they are not those of the Conserva- 
tives on this now important question, and therefore have abstained from voting 
at the present election; but not without a sanguine hope that such views will, 
ere long, be more generally acceptable. 

‘¢ Believe me always yours, &c. 
“Cuaries N. Wopenouse. 


‘oii 


“ Upper Close, Norwich, 12th August 1837. 





A large party of Liberals dined together in Salford on Wednesday, 
to celebrate the return of Mr. Brotherton for that borough. The 
company assembled in a wooden building erected for their accommoda- 
tion in the yard of the gas-works. About a thousand persons were 
present, including Mr. Thornely, Mr. G. W. Wood, Mr. Baines, Mr 
Fenton, Mr. Wyse, Mr. R. Walker, and Mr. C. A. S. Walker, al 
Members of Parliament. Mr. Brotherton made a long speech, dwel 
ling chiefly on the misconduct of Tory Ministers and the excellent 
performances of the Liberal Government. We are glad to see that 
Mr. Brotherton confidently expects to retain his seat; we hope he 
may get a fair Committee. Alluding to the scrutiny which the Tories 
threaten, he said— 

“ T fear not the result; and I wish you not to be alarmed. I tell you fear- 
lessly and honestly what were my feelings and sentiments and my intentions at 
the close of the election, when Mr. Garnett announced his determination to 
appeal to a Committee of the House Commons. I knew that it was impossible 
for either party to know the real state of the case; but I determined in my own 
mind if, after a careful examination of the poll-book and an investigation of the 
votes on a visitation of the districts, if it turned out that the facts were against 
us, I certainly should have said to my Committee, ‘ I cannot consistently re= 
present the electors of this borough in Parliament.’ I said on the hustings, 
‘ If the electors of Salford be Tories, let them send a Tory to Parliament; but 
if they be Reformers, let them return a Reformer.’ Therefore, however painful 
it would have been to my feelings—however much I might have regretted the 
result—I should have felt it my duty to pursue that course which I considered 
to be the most manly and the most honourable. I would have advised my 








friends not to engage in a hopeless contest, or to incur any expense when we had 
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not a good cause. But I have the satisfaction of stating}to you, that I-have-the 
best reason to believe that I have a majority of good}votes. That being the 
ease, I am determined—whatever the inconvenience may be to myself—what- 
ever sacrifice of private feeling—whatever trouble it may be—I am determined 
to abide by the issue of the Election Committee. I have always told you that 
I would stand by you, if you would stand by me; and I am determined to be 
faithful to my promise. I hold in my hand a placard which was issued by Mr. 
Garnett’s Committee, in which they assert that we polled dead men. My 
friends have made most particular examination; they have visited every dis- 
a and IT am assured by them that there is not the slightest foundation for 
the assertion.” 

Mr. Baines, Mr. Thornely, Mr. Wyse, and Mr. G. W. Wood, 
addressed the company ; but we find nothing remarkable in the speeches 
reported. Several times in the course of the evening there were de- 
tonstrations in favour of the Ballot. 


The English Tories are talking over their triumphs in the late elec. 
tions, at numerous dinner-partics. Their language is sufficiently boast- 
ful, but victory has not made their orators brilliant. A double number 
of the Standard, on Tuesday, contained fifteen columns of Tor 
speeches ; and we never waded through a duller mass. It is really dif- 
ficult to select spcciiuens, not absolutely wearisome to the reader; but 
we shall try. 

= Stourbridge, Mr. Barneby, M.P. for East Woreestershire, 
sald— 

ie ould call their attention to the three great bills of the day—he alluded 
to the irish Church Bill, the English Church Bill, and the Irish Municipal 
Corporations Bill, the latter of which had been most properly rejected by the 
House of Lords. Sir Robert Peel had remarked of the Conservative party in 
the last Parliament, that though it was not sufficiently strong to carry the mea- 
sures it desired, it was still sufficiently strong to prevent mischief: and now 
that it was stronger, not one of these destructive measures would be passed. 
Ministers would now be willing to give up their Appropriation-clause ; they 
would thankfully receive any Irish Municipal Corporations Bill that might be 
conceded to them; and he did not doubt but they would now abandon their 
English Church Bill. Such conduct he considered disgraceful to Ministers ; 
for it was upon the Appropriation-clause that they turned out Sir Robert Peel, 
and they would now be willing to carry measures that they had formerly voted 
against. The Ministry had still a majority in the House of Commons: he 
referred to it, however, not to damp their ardour, but to refresh their vigour— 
to induce them to look to the registration, and never to allow the Radicals to 
~epresent any portion of the county—and because he wished them to be prepared 
or another dissolution. 

At Droitwich, Mr. Pakington adverted to the charge of intimidation 

made against the Tories— 
: Why, we hear nothing from our opponents but intimidation, and bribery, and 
corruption, and the 501. clause of the Reform Bill! I say, away with such 
jargon. I say that is contemptible—that it is ridiculous—that it is unworthy 
the high subject to which it is applied—that it is untrue. If the great Con- 
servative party in this country are dependent upon intimidation for the weight 
they possess, I want to know how it was that intimidation did not produce the 
same results two years and a half ago, at the election when Sir Robert Peel was 
in office? Surely they will allow that when the Conservatives had power in 
their hands, they were as anxious to strain every nerve as they have been now. 
The same may be said of the cry of bribery and coercion. And with regard 
to the 50/. clause, was not that equally in operation two years and a half ago? 
Whatever effects it can produce now, were equally produced then. But, gen- 
tlemen, we throw such charges to the winds, and treat with laughter and ridi- 
cule every accusation of the kind. Then as to the 50/. clause, I say that the 
use made by our opponents of that topic is nothing else than an insult to the 
agricultural body of Great Britain. For myself, I hate coercion in whatever 
shape it may be practised. I have before said, and I repeat it here, that I will 
never resort toit. But I have said also, what I now repeat, that I have known 
men calling themselves Liberals who coerce their tenants without shame or 
disguise. And I have no hesitation in saying, further, that in whatever de- 
gree such practices have prevailed in the late election, we Conservatives have 
been the sufferers and not the gainers by it. 

Lord Ellenborough was present at a dinner given to Mr. Dowdes- 
well at Tewkesbury, and spoke in reply to the toast “ The Indepen- 
dence of the House of Lords.” He said— 

i “ It is impossible, gentlemen, not to see that the House of Lords has of late 
years been placed under circumstances of no ordinary difficulty. The majority 
of that House have been placed in opposition to the Ministers of the Crown, and 
in opposition to the majority of the House of Commons. That opposition is 
one heretofore unknown in the practical working of the British Constitution ; 
and that the circumstances wien have occurred during the last four or five 
years have not produced most serious mischiefs and dangers, is, I must say, in 
a great measure owing tothe uniform prudence and moderation with which, 
under the guidance of our great leader, the Duke of Wellington, we have exer- 
cised those privileges. Gentlemen, the circumstances to which I have referred, 
and the practical effect of the Reform Bill, have thrown upon the House of 
Lords new and unusual duties. I can recollect the time when it was considered 
sufficient in the House of Lords if we treated in one debate of the principle of 
any gveat measure which was brought up from the Houseof Commons. Gen- 
tlemen, if we continued to perform that single duty now, we should not faith- 
fully execute our trust towards the public. Bills are sent up to the House of 
Lords with such recklessness in their composition, so bad in principle, and so 
utterly impracticable in their details, that unless the House of Lords gave at- 
tention to every one of the clauses of every important bill, I do assure you it 
would be perfectly impossible to expect obedience from the people. We are 
called upon almost exclusively to perform the duty of protecting the interests of 
the poor—we are called upon almost exclusively to protect the Established 
Church. We have on every occasion of which I am cognizant exercised our 
,» power in mitigating the severity of measures, which in principle we = aan of ; 
aud Ido say, that the Poor-law Amendment Act could not have continued upon the 
statute-book of this country if the House of Lords had not materially mitigated its 
provisions. Isay that the Act for the Registration of Births would have pro- 
duced an insurrection, had it passed as it came up to the House of Lords. 
Could it have been borne that the poor labourer, receiving perhaps 9s. a week, 
should be fined 20s. and in default of payment (and we know there could not 
have been payment) be sent to prison br one month, because he abstained from 
giving notice of the birth of a child within the first seven weeks of his wife’s 
confinement ? In every part of that measure—a measure which had for its 
object only the procuring of benefits to the rich—those benefits were to be pur- 
chased by fines and imprisonment, imposed only on the poor. We are obliged, 
gentlemen, to undertake a charge ; and it cannot be wondered at that in _— 
so we should incur some obloquy from those whose errors in legislation an 
incompetence we are obliged to unveil to the country.” —"L -ssadied 
{There is no doubt a good deal of truth in what Lord Ellenborough 
said respecting the slovenly legislation of the House of Commons ; 
but it has rarely happened, when the handywork of the Peers has been 





examined, that numerous flaws have not been discovered. During the 
last session, the Peers did little else than job. ] ve 
The other principal Tory dinners have been at Cuckfield, in Sussex, 


and at Macclesfield. 


The Liverpool Standard states, that the Reform party in Liverpool 
have hjseat: to 1,451 of the freemen who voted for Lord Sandon and 
Mr. Cresswell at the last election. 

We find that the whole of the clergy in the Minster-yard, who have 
votes for the city and the county, have been objected to by the Libe. 
rals; and it is confidently believed that they will be struck off from the 
list as not entitled to vote. The clergymen were the first who began 
the exclusive dealing system.— Stamford Mercury. 

The Tories are active in making objections to existing voters at 
Chichester, with a view, as is supposed, to clear away, if possible, the 
Liberal voters, in order to make it easier for General Wyndham to 
ride over the course at the next election.—Brighton Guardian. 

Anybody who looks through the Brighton poll-book will be asto. 
nished to see what a number of persons keeping beer-shops or holding 
public-houses in expectancy voted at the last election in favour of the 
Tory candidate. We ourselves were somewhat amazed, knowing that 
independent voters of this class generally hold opinions of an Ultra. 
Radical tendency. But it seems that there has been “reaction” 
amongst them, produced by causes heretofore unintelligible; but Mr, 
Cornelius Shrivell has “let the cat out of the bag,” and has given a clue 
by which the whole mystery may be unravelled. This portly gentle. 
man applied to the Magistrates on Wednesday sennight, for the éhird 
time, to ask a licence for his house in Upper Russell Street.‘ Why,” 
exclaimed the presiding Justice, somewhat surprised at the man’s re. 
quest, “you have been refused twice already!” Cornelius bowed his 
head with a modest sort of “I know I have a motion; ” and persua. 
sively urged, as though this argument could not be withstood—* By 
I've been promised since.” The Justices upon the bench were evidently 
taken aback at this bold assertion; for none of them had the least re. 
collection of having given Mr. Shrivell, either by themselves or their 
friends, any pledge of the sort: and Mr. Seymour therefore advised 
Mr. Sbrivell to find out the Magistrate who had deceived him, and 
bring an action for “breach of promise.” It is a curious fact, that 
Mr. Cornelius Shrivell, who in 1835 voted for Wigney and Pecheil, 
on the last occasion gave his support to Sir Adolphus Dalrymple. 
The coincidents of Mr. Shrivell’s “‘ reaction” vote, his having been “pro. 
mised since,” and the breaking up of the Tory influence on the Brighton 
Bench, is very remarkable. We merely draw the attention of our 
readers to the facts, from which they will form their own conclusions,— 
Brighton Guardian. 

The Times publishes the following curious correspondence to sup- 
port the charge that Government influence was actively employed in 
the late election by the Whig candidates. Mr. Windham was the Whig 
candide for East Norfolk. 

“« Norwich Bank, July 21, 1837. 

“ Sir—It is reported to me this morning, that you have been actively canvassixg against 
us, and that you also have been saying things personally insulting to myself. Before 
I urite to Lord Lichfield on the subject, and which I certainly shall do, I beg to hear what 
you have to say against me. Waiting an immediate answer, 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, “ W. H. WinpHax. 


“ To the Postmaster, Diss. 
“ Mr, Lombe Taylor comes to Norwich to-morrow, by whom you can send your au 


swer.” 

The following honest and independent reply was made to the letter. 

* Diss, July 22, 1837, 

“ Sir—In answer to yours, I beg to say you are misinformed. I should be happy to 
meet your informant upon the subject, as I have not done any such thing as you repre- 
sent; aud as to your writing to Lord Lichfield, I wish you to do so as soon as you 
please, «S$, Witrrams.” 
The Leeds Mercury, referring to the stamp returns for the first six 
months of the present year, shows a very large increase in its circula- 
tion. We are glad also to observe thatthe Leeds Times, a spirited 
Radical journal, is rapidly gaining ground. Within the last seven 
months, the circulation of the Leeds Times has increased from 2,700 
to 3,500 a week. The editor, noticing this improvement, says, with 
honest pride, that the) Leeds Times is a “ paper perfectly inde- 
pendent, a paper which has ever eschewed faction and party, which 
has made truth its guide, and which has advocated the cause of the 
people without fear or favour.” 








It is proposed, owing to the immense quantity of business to be 
transacted at each Assizes at Liverpool, that in future the Judges who 
go the Welsh Circuit should, after finishing the business at Chester, 
proceed to Liverpool or Manchester, and there preside over the trial of 
all causes arising in the West Derby or Manchester division of Lav- 
cashire. The want of business in Wales (where the whole duties of 
the Judges generally consist in complimenting the Grand Juries on the 
decrease of crime and the absence of litigation, and in partaking 0 
the hospitalities of the inhabitants) has prevented the formation of a 
sufficient bar ; and has induced the Judges to select the Welsh Circult 
as a pleasure-tour, rather than as a laborious duty; but the addition 
half Lancashire to their labours will tend to equalize business, aud 
also to form a bar sufficient for all useful purposes, by abstracting ' 
number of learned gentlemen from the Northern Circuit.—Liverp 
Telegraph. 

The Great Western Railroad required four acres ef garden-gr' 
near Bath, belonging to Earl Manyers: his Lordship’s surveyor value 
the property at 9,100/., and afterwards at 7,500/. The railroad i 
missioners offered to give 4,500/. for the land; which was refused 
On Tuesday, a Jury was summoned to assess the value of the land; 
when, after hearing Mr. Penruddocke and Mr. Smith for Earl Manvels, 
and Sir W. Follett and Mr. Palmer for the Company, they decree 
the sum of 3,375/. as compensation for his Lordship’s land, being 
upwards of 4,000/. less than the sum demanded by him, and 1,300/. less 
than that offered by the company.—Bristol Gazette. [The sum fin ! 
awarded to Lord Manvers was, however, enormous for four acres ; “a 
it is another proof of the great advantage which the landed wm 
derives from the increase of trade. Where would our railroads be but 
for that commerce which our Legislature of landed gentlemen ©* 
courages by the Corn-laws ?] ., 

The inbabitants of Townstal, Dartmouth, held a meeting on Meoaaay 
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week, for the purpose of making a church-rate: a strong body 
assembled, and after a sharp contest, it was determined to make a rate 
by a majority of one.—Cornubian. 





On Thursday the 24th ultimo, the village of Langham, in Rutland- 
shire, was the scene of a strange and violent tumult, preceeding from 
the attempt of the Vicar (the Reverend Heneage Finch) to enforce 
the impost of tithes by distraint. The property seized for sale con- 
sisted of or. For the two lots first offered by the auctioneer not any 
bidding could be obtained, although a crowd of several hundred persons 
had assembled: for the third lot a bidding was made by Mr. John 
Stimson, a butcher, of Oakham; and instantly a scene commenced 
which beggars description, and can be likened to nothing but a row 
at an Irish wake. The bidding was scarcely out of the butcher’s 
mouth, when a horrible babel of exclamations was vented; and the 
unfortunate knight of the cleaver was hustled, at first by a number of 
women, and then by a host of men, who beat his hat over his eyes, aid 
literally tore his clothes from his back, trampling upon their victim and 
beating him most severely; and it was only through the energetic in- 
terference of Mr. Baker of Cottesmore, who happened to be at Lang- 
ham, that the poor fellow escaped with his life. Any further attempt 
to proceed with the auction would have been in the highest degree in- 
expedient. Mr. Stimson having,as he believed, identified six men and 
six or eight women as the more active persons in the assault upon 
him, applied for summonses against them; and they appeared at a 
Magistrates’ meeting at Oakham on Monday last; on which occasion 
the castle was crowded with auditors. There was a good deal of alter- 
cation between the ‘attorney for the Churchwardens, who were the 
prosecutors, and the attorney for the defendants, respecting the 
right owner of the tithes. It appeared that Mr. Finch and his 
parishioners had not been able to agree as to the amount of composi- 
tion under the new act. Finally one of the rioters was held to bail. 

A verdict of 1001. was last week awarded by a Sheriff’s Jury at 
Stockbridge against a miller named Holloway, for forcibly ejecting a 
labourer and his family from one of his cottages near Andover. 

A scene occurred at the Court of Requests at Tattershall on the 
24th ult. which, for the credit of humanity, it is hoped will not have 
many equals. An apothecary of that place was summoned bya female, 
who had borne him a child, for 22. 6s., the balance of an account due to 
her on a contract for the child’s maintenance. This the defendant met 
by producing a bill of 2/. 1s. 6d. for attending her in her confinement, 
and for medicines furnished to her during the first three months of her 
pregnancy. The Commissioners did not approve of the doctor’s 
making work for himself and then charging for it, and ordered that he 
should pay the full sum with costs; and they likewise fined him 3s. for 
swearing 1n court.—Lincoln Mercury. 

On Saturday, William Lock, the landlord of the Ship Tavern, Pipe 
Lane, Bristol, was charged with having refused to provide proper diet 
for two of her Majesty’s Coldstream Guards. Mr. Lock pleaded that 
he was not aware that he was bound todoso. Viscount Alexander, 
the Lieutenant of the regiment, stated that he told the defendant what 
the act of Parliament required lim te do, and that he himself told him 
he was bound to do so. he defendant said, that if Lord Alexander 
had behaved like a gentleman, he should have done it; but the first 
words he heard from him were, “ D seize you, Ili make you find 
it.” He made use of such gross language, that a gentleman who was 
present at the time said he ought to have been kicked out of the house, 











ord Alexander said he believed he did say it was a d—— shame, but 
certainly nothing beyond that. ‘The Magistrates said they had no al- 





ternative—they must convict the defendant; but they would do so in 
the lowest penalty the law allowed, namely 40s. The defendant paid 
the money and left the office.—Bristol Paper. [Is not this Viscount 
Alexander the new Member for Tyrone, whom the Morning Chronicle 
18 so desirous of numbering in the Liberal ranks ?} 

On Wednesday week, two children, one twelve, the other eight 
years of age, were brought to Wakefield, handcuffed, for the high crime 
and misdemeanour of picking mushrooms on the grounds of Mr. 
Waterton. It is charitably hoped that Mr. Waterton is not cognizant 
of the brutish conduct of the fellow who thus could treat two inno- 
cents like these. —Ziverpool Chronicle. 

Dnring the violent storm on Sunday week, a very curious circum. 
stance took place at Maytield: a tornado of wind visited that neigh- 
bourhood, and in its course took up the whole of the hay ona six 
acre field, belonging to Mr. James Marriot, and conveyed it to dis- 
tances from one to three miles from the spot, and so scattered it that 
ts collection is rendered impossible.—Derby Mercury. 





IRELAND. 

_ A brilliant party assembled at Waterford on the 30th of last month, 
in honour of Mr. Barron and Mr. Wyse, the Liberal Members for 
the city of Waterford. The speech of Mr. Wyse, probably the 
best that was ‘delivered on the occasion, is miserably reported, and it 
Would be an injustice to that gentleman to quote any of its mangled 
Passages. Mr. Barron thought it becoming to attack Mr. Roebuck ; 
and we are happy to say that he encountered the disapprobation of the 
Company, met as it was to flatter him, in so doing. Mr. Shiel seemed 
bed place great reliance on the Court: he talked indeed about a “ stable, 
Working majority of forty,” (nobody knew better than Mr. Sheil that 
Was referring to a creature of the imagination), but it is plain that 

€ looks to the Court as the chief prop of the Melbourne Ministry— 
an the Tories had gained an accession of numbers, the Whigs had gained a 
It ds use a technical, a Parliamentary phrase )—a working majority of 40. 
_ oe that in the late session the Court was against the Administra- 
Mins present it was notorious that the Court was not unfavourable to the 
winistry. Is Windsor to weigh nothing in the scale? Zhe Crown, with all its 
= and prerogatives, would surely produce some preponderance in the 
Pose In the last Parliament the Lords and the Crown were against them. 

his irs’ Queen Was generally understood to be favourable to the Ministry. 
naa tg difference, and would be found to operate immediately. Ww ho 
aah roy ye regal smiles were powerful? And when these regal smiles 
pe e face of youth and beauty they would be found to have an influ- 

on the hardest Tory heart. 
and rin =e close of his speech, Mr. Sheil, more suo, grew pretty 


* I was boro amongst;:o2. 1 have wandcie.t far siuce then. By the sid- of 
that enchanting river which flows aloog your city, and w: isa dinuses beauty 
and increases your wealth, I received my birth. When I was far away, and 
after the Japse of many years, the murmurs of that stream have echoed on my 
memory, and now return with new power. Amidst circumstances so different 
—after years, I lament to say, so distant—my heart throbs with melancholy 

leasure in coming among you. I have seen great moral and physical changes. 
Phase seen what I did not expect to see, steam and liberty! I have seen 
gigantic forms instinct with life on the waters. James Watt did more for the 
Union than Pitt. But the moral changes are more exuberant with pleasure 
than the physical. When I played on the banks of these waters as a boy, I 
was aslave. I am now on them, a maa, and free.” 

The last toast proposed by the chairman, Mr. Henry Villiers Stuart, 
(who is also Lord-Lieutenant of the county,) was the health of 
Daniel O’Connell— 

Were he to attempt to extol Mr. O'Connell in their presence, he might 
expect some question to be put to him such as was put to a citizen who peram- 
bulated ancient Rome, singing the praises of Hercules through the streets, until 
some person asked him, ‘¢ Who has found any fault with him?” He would, 
therefore, not be guilty of the bad taste of offering to an individual who was se 
notoriously exalted in the country’s estimation the puny incense of his flattery ; 
but he considered that he should be guilty of base ingratitude if he omitted te 
testify the sense which he entertained of the services of so eminent an indi- 
vidual. True, it was not he who taught them the knowledge of their rights, or 
inspired them with a desire to obtain these rights—but it was he who taught 
them to marshal and combine their forces so as to render success inevitable at 
no distant day. Under these fe:lings he rose to propose the health of the great 
champion of Irish liberties—‘ Daniel O’Connell, the Member for the city of 
Dublin.” 


praise of O’Connell; and the party broke up. 
Mr. O’Connell has addressed a long letter to the People of Ireland, 
the scope of which is to impress upon them the necessity of strenuously 


supporting the Queen’s Government. } ; 

But though this is the main object of his letter, O'Connell dis- 
courses on a variety of other subjects. He strenuously insists on the 
necessity of the Ballot— 

“It is now manifest that the Reform Bill has not gone far enough in Englant @ in 
Scotland. Inthe first place, take England. The Reform Bill excludes an pnormous 
number of the people of England from the franchise. Can the excluded think this 
right or just? I should despise them if they bore it patiently. Let them not waste 
their energies in abusing the Whigs or aiding the Tories; but let the misrepresented 
English rally and meet, and form Reform Associations, and signify to Parliament, by 
their petitions, their demand of the francl It seems to me that al! the people ef 
England may, with the greatest safety, be empowered to vote for Representatives. 05 
deem it palpably unjust to call upon any man to pay any tax cither directly or as par 
of the price of any necessary urticle, unless that man has a right to vote in the choice 
of the taxing representative. 

“ When [ sec one class of Englishmen coming out of the hands of Nature superior 
in frame and in intelleet to any other class, I will then, and not tiil then, admit that 
there ought to be a superior or master class, and an inferior or slave class in England ; 
and that the first should be exclusively entitled to participate in making the laws, 
and that the second should have nothing to do with the laws but to obey them. 

“ But this slave class dues exist in England. More shame for the English. 

“ Our duty will be to vote fer ion of suffrage to the English People, 
“ We owe a similar duty tothe Scotland. 

“ The shortening of the duration of Par ent to, at the utmost, three years, will be 
another duty. 

“ Bat the 
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that in very 


could do no harm, an‘ would necessarily protect many. It may be 
small constituences—such, for example, as Harwich—it would not prevent wholesale 
bribery. But this is a strong argument against small constituencies, and not against 
the Ballot; because, is there any doubt that, without the Ballot, bribery prevails in 
Harwich ?—and even then the Ballot would render bribery more difficult to be effected 
and more easy to be proved, In lirge constituencies the Ballot would render bribery 
almost impossible, and render intimidation quite impossible. I do, therefore, not hesi- 
tate totell the People of Ireland to put but little faith in any man who dues not vote 
for the Ballot.” 

He reiterates the old declaration that he is stilia Repealer; and 
that, in supporting the Melbourne Government, he is only working out 
an experiment, the success of which he does not anticipate— 

“Trishmen! beloved countrymen, with whom or for whom I have laboured for near 
forty years—for whose welfare my heart is as warm, and my spirit as indefatigable 
and as undaunted as when, with the blood of boyhood boiling in my veins, | com- 
menced my enthusiastic, and not unsuccessful career—Irishmen! beloved, esteemed 
countrymen —you who have the germ of every virtue implanted by Nature's God 
(blessed be his holy name !) in your hearts and dispositions,—yon who have so 
much contributed to obtain political advantages for Scotland and England,—you whe 
have been usefully numbered in every battle, but as yet basely deprived of the bene- 
fits of your own victories,—Irishmea! attend. Remember, | ama Repeater! re- 
me nber I tell you it is my belief that justice will never be done to you until you have 
once again a Parliament in College Green; and every fact that arises proves more and 
more strongly the utter hopelessness of relief from the British Parliament. The strength 
of the Tory faction in England is bigoted hatred of Ireland and the Irish. The stock 
in trade of Toryism in England is the pride of domination over Ireland. The result of 
the recent elections in the English counties, amd the garbage of the press on which the 
English Tories so fondly gloat—all, all, prove that with the good-will of England, 
justice will never be attained for Ireland. 

“Trishmen! attend—With these convictions deeply impressed on my mind, I am 

dohly persuaded of the prudence, the policy, and wisdom of making our present expe- 
riment. The Queen has declared for us. Let us with unhesitating coutidence relyaon 
tie Queen, nor give the slightest reason to cause her to alter her benevolent inteutions 
i: it be possible to render the Repeal of the Union unnecessary, the Queen will render 
it so. If she fails, or causelessly deserts us, what hope can there be but in the 
Repeal ? 
“The Queen’s Ministers are our decided friends. They are struggling to renter the 
Repeal unnecessary. They have unequivocally admitted that hitherto we have borne 
an equal share of the burdens—alas! more than a just share—of the burdens of the 
Union, withont participating in the benefit of political equality. Tle Queen’s Minis- 
ters are determined, if they can, to do justice to Ireland. Let us, then, work out our 
great experimeut houestly—by honestly and cordially supportiug that Ministry who 
are thus endeavouring to persuade us by acts and not by words that the Repeal is 
needless.” 






























The persevering Mr. Sharman Crawford has indited another long 
epistle to Mr. O'Connell. He begins by questioning the assertion 
that the present Ministers are the only men in power,” “who for 
seven hundred years ever attempted to do justice to Ireland;” and, 
referring Mr. O’Connell to bis own statement of Irish grievances, 
shows that no attempt bas been made to remedy several of them. In 
his catalogue of grievances which Mr. O'Connell was wont to dwell 
upon as demanding immediate redress, and which the Melbourne 





Cabinet have shown no disposition to remove, Mr. C-awford enume} 


Mr. Sheil, being called upon, spoke a few sentences in behalf and in 
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rates the abolition of the forty-shilling freeholders, the injustice done 
to Ireland by the Reform Act, tithes, (“the annibilation of which in 
name and nature,” their “ extipation root and branch,” O’Connell for- 
merly demanded,) and the corrupt state of the Corporations. These 
are the chief, but there are numerous minor grievances enumerated by 
O'Connell at various times, which the Government has not at- 
tempted to redress— 

“ You have reprobated taxation by grand juries, without representation. A 
mock system of representation was onload by the former Government. A 
new Grand Jury Bill was passed by the Melbourne Government: did they in- 
troduce a real system of representation? You know they did not or would 
not. You have demanded that Justices of the Peace should be elected by the 
people: you know the Melbourne Government would not accede to this prin- 
ciple. You have called for the ballot of Juries in all cases, and the taking away 
from the Crown the right of challenge, except for cause shown: will the Mel- 
bourne Ministry do this? You have complained of the power given to the landlord 
todistrain the growing crops, and their increased powers of eviction ; and of the 
Sub-letting Act, even in its present milder form than the first bill ; would the Mel- 
bourne Government repeal these acts? In your speech on the Repeal of the 
Union, ‘ you speak of the country covered with a permanent police, not in- 
aptly called a standing gendarmerie :’ you know this system hus been extended 
and perpetuated by the bill of the present Ministry. You complain of the right 
of carrying arms being taken away from freemen—I presume you mean by the 
Licensing Act: have the Melbourne Ministry attempted or promised to repeal 
this bill?” 

In his address to the electors of Clare, Mr. O’Connell repeatedly 
insisted upon the necessity of a provision for the poor out of the estates 


. of absentees and other proprietors—support for the sick, and opportu- 


nities for work for the able-bodie¢— 

Now, Sir, here, at the commencement of your Parliamentary career, you 
urge this subject four times in your address, as the most important inducement 
to the electors to return you to Parliament; and you record a solemn pledge of 
sacred duty on this subject. I shall now, in the first place, seriously and re- 
spectfully ask you, have youredeemed these pledges—this solemu vow? If you 
have not, you have the time, I trust, still before you; and I fervently pray that 
your vow, and the fulfilment of it, may yet be registered in Heaven in your 
favour. I next ask you, Sir, to compare your pledges, here given, with the 
bill proposed last session by his Majesty’s Ministers; and I entreat you to con- 
sider whether such a bill would be a fulfilment of those pledges? Would in- 
earceration in workhouses be a domestic provision for the sick and aged ? 
Would this be the kind of opportunity you would supply to the healthy and 
strong, to earn the wages of industry? Ido you the justice to believe it would 
not. No, Sir; this bill would have been insulting and injurious to the poor, 
and oppressive and unjust to every class of the community. It would have 
been a delusion—a mockery of relief. © Why do you not yourself propose a bill 
which would work out our own pledges ? 

“ Sir, Ihave gone through, I believe, the most important of the long list of 
demands which you have made for Ireland, except the Repeal of the Union, 
which I do not mean now to touch on; and I have shown that you have not, 
On a single one of them, even the promise of an act of legislation, such as would 
do substantial justice to Ireland, according to your own expressed views of her 
wants.” 

On many other points, not especially affecting Ireland, the opinions 
of Ministers and their acts were opposed to the known opinions of 
Mr. O’Connelir 

6‘ They opposed Vote by Ballot,.repeal of the Septennial Act, repeal of the Rate- 

aying clauses of the English Reform Bill, abolition of Property Qualiiication of 

Tembers of Parliament, abolition of Military Flogging, removal of Bishops from 
the House of Lords, total repeal of Newspaper Stamps, Housebold or other 
Extension of the Suffrage, abolition of Vote by Proxy, amend:nent of the Law 
of Libel, (your own bill) and Keform of the Lords, All these things they 
oppose ; all these things you support, as necessary for the security of public 
liberty: on all these questions they have amalgamated with the Tories in de- 
feating the eflorts of the friends of freedom. But there is another point in 
their proceedings of last session, which gives a practical illustration of what 
Ireland might expect if she was placed at the mercy of this slinistry. Look 
how Canada has been treated—Canada, whose circumstances aud whose griev- 
ances bear so strong an assimilation to Ireland. Have you no compassion for 
Canada? have you no sense of her wrongs ? and can you believe that a Govern- 
ment which refuses redress to Canada—which violates her constitution, because 
she demands just reforms—will do justice to Ireland, unless Ireland herself shall 
extort that justice?” 

Mr. Crawford then enters into a defence of his own motives in 
bringing the conduct of Ministers and Mr. O’ Connell before the public 
in these letters; and repels the absurd imputation, that he has any 
design of “ aiding the Tories * by their publication. 











A silly story has appeared ia a Whig Irish paper, the Weaford Inde- 
pendent, from which it has been copied into the London journals, that 
Mr. O’Connell is to be made a Peer, with the title of Lord Erin. 
The London correspondent of the Wexford paper is made answerable 
for this absurdity. We should suppose from some specimens of their 
performances, that these correspondents, who have always ‘access to 
the first sources of information,” think nothing too gross for their Irish 
friends. 

The Dublin Evening Mail says that the persons employed by the 
Post-oflice, and other public offices, who voted for the Tories, have 
been dismissed, while they who supported the Liberal candidate have 
been retained in their situation. 

It is rumoured that some negotiation is in progress for the retirement 
of one of the four Masters in Chancery; who is, it is said, to be suc- 
ceeded by the Honourable John Plunkett, Assistant Barrister for 
Meath, and one of the sons of the Irish Chancellor. 

A most extraordinary affair, connected with the will of an old maiden 
lady in a neighbouring county, has just come to light, one in which her 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic Attorney-General has been compelled to 
interfere, and enter a caveat in the Prerogative Court, to prevent the 
intentions of the testatrix, as expressed in this instrument, from being 
carried into effect. The persons involved as respondents are the Popish 
Bishop of the diocese in which the lady lived, and six of his surpliced 
coadjutors. ‘The property involved is stated to be not less than 
100,000/. ; and the bequests are almost altogether for saying masses for 
the repose of the soul of the deceased; for repairing chapels; and to 
the priests, as they may think proper, to give alms to the poor. The 
priests got possession of the house in which the testatrix lived, and none 
but their own tools were allowed to be near the victim. A lady of the 
highest respectability contrived to make her way into the bedroom of 





the deceased, and saw her in such a state of helplessness and decrepitude 
as to be utterly incapable of so solemn a duty as that of making a will: 
her hands were crippled, so that she could not hold a pen to write with; 
and the signature to the will is totally different from the manner in 
which she at any time during her life signed her name. The husband 
of the lady who saw her in this situation felt it his duty to inform the 
highest Law Officer of the Crown of what came to his knowledge. The 
result was the immediate lodgment of the caveat before alluded to, 
When I obtain an extract of the will and other particulars, I will 
acquaint you with the names of the parties concerned in this most ex. 
traordinary proceeding. The testatrix, it is said, has not a relative 
living. The bulk of the property, if the will be broken, of course must 
revert to the Crown.—Dublin Correspondent of the Morning Post. [The 
writer’s Orange prejudices have probably given a tinge to his account 
of this affair. ] 





The Orange- Tories complain bitterly of the violence of the Catho. 
lico- Liberal party. ‘The times are gone by when Protestant ascen- 
dancy was the order of the day. Now, if we believe their own story, 
the Protestant gentlemen and yeomanry are the “ best-abused” people 
on the face of the earth. No doubt, on both sides there are outrages, 
Within the memory of not old men, Catholics were hunted like wild 
beasts; whipped in the Castle-yard of Dublin, while their wives and 
children were driven out of their cabins by the emissaries of a Protes. 
tant Government. The arm of power is not now stretched forth to 
protect the Orange ruffians; and it is not improbable that an exaspe. 
rated people may fancy that the withdrawal of protection and encou- 
ragement from their oppressors is equivalent to impunity for their own 
excesses. Certainly, just at present, the Protestants are the objects of 
Catholic hatred and Catholic vengeance. The Tory papers are filled 
with instances of violence and intimidation practised by the dominant 
party at the election. The folowing account of a murder in Sligo 
County is taken from the Times; and it is to be observed that the offer 
of a reward for the apprehension of the murders by the Irish Govern- 
ment is confirmation of the main fact. 

“A month ago,” says the Times, “there were living, within the 
parish of Achonry, in the county of Sligo, two Protestants, of the 
rank of yeomen, one named Allen, the other M‘Kenzie. On the oc. 
casion of the contest for the county, which began on the 14th of last 
month, they set off together for the town of Sligo, where the election 
was held, either to give their votes for the Ccnservative candidates, or, 
according to other accounts, to escort a freeholder in that interest. 
Day after day elapsed, but they neither appeared in the town of Sligo, 
nor returned to their own abodes at Achonry. Their friends became 
alarmed. It was known that they bad taken the mountain-road, and 
the minutest search was anxiously instituted. At last, on the 19th, 
after five days and five nights, they were found on the mountain-side, 
one of them with bis arm fractured, and both of them bound, blind- 
folded, and disfigured with bruises and wounds. From the i-th to the 
19th, they had remained in that helpless condition, exposed to the ex- 
tremities of hunger, damp, and cold. 

“ Their history was a short but a frightful one. At the commence- 
ment of the election, a band of ruffians had taken possession of the moun- 
tain-roads, to prevent the Protestant frecholders from passing to exercise 
their franchise. When Allen and M’ Keuzie, two resolute Protestants, 
arrived at the place where this body was stationed, they were first 
seized and cruelly beaten. They were then carried into an unin- 
habited house or barn, in a village called Cloonacoole ; where they found 
another elector, also a Conservative, already confined, and there they 
were kept immured for a part of that day. From half-hour to half- 
honr their persecutors would come to the door of this building, and, 
thundering at it, would eall to the three prisoners within, revile them 
for being Tories, and then exhort them to pray for their souls; assur- 
ing them that they had only a few hours to live, and would be beheaded 
in the following night. Under these apprehensions, which one of the 
poor prisoners described as more excruciating than even the pain of their 
wounds and bruises, they remained till towards evening. But before the 
night set in, some of the conspirators entered, and having blindfolded 
thein, to prevent any recognition of the guilty parties, tied the legs and 
arms of all three, and carried them forth amorg the crowd assembled 
without, to the number, as computed, of between 5,000 and 4,000 per- 
sons; who received them with tumultuous mockery. In that state, 
with their ankles crushed together by tight cords or bands, they were 
dragged along the ground toa distant height where Allen and M’ Kenzie 
were dropped on one side of the mountain, and their fellow-prisoner 
on the other. A deep hole or pit was then digged, into which Allen 
and M’Keuzie were lowered ; a guard remaining over them at the pit’s 
edge. Allen repeatedly implored them to relieve him from his suf- 
ferings by shooting him ; but they were not so merciful. After a time 
the two men were brought up and taken into the shelter of a house or 
cabin. ‘his change for the better appeared to produce an improve- 
ment in their strength; upon wnich they were carried back into the 
open air, and lowered again into the pit. ‘The third prisoner before 
the close of the election, submitted to the force of his persecutors, and 
consented to voteas they commanded him. He was accordingly taken 
from the hill into Sligo; where he saved his life by voting for the 
Roman Catholic candidate. Allen and M’Kenzie, whose powers of 
endurance were greater, remained in the pit till the election was over ; 
when, on the 19th, they were discovered by their friends. On the 20th, 
Allen died; and M’Kenzie has since followed the same fate. We 
have now before us a letter from a gentleman of respectability, 
who saw the remains of Allen, and who says, ‘his legs had mortified 
in the cords, and his widow told me that in washing the corpse the 
calf fell rotten off one leg: I saw the other leg, and it was a sickening 
sight.’ ” : 

This is a specimen, we are told, of one kind of violence committed 
by the Catholics: but intimidation as well as murder was resorted to- 
«This system of withholding labour appears to have been acted upon 
very generally against the Protestant and Conservative landholders. | It 
is an affair of regular organization, and appears to be under the direction 
of the priests. A letter written last week by a gentleman of rank in 
the county of Sligo runs thus—‘ The excitement consequent upon the 
election is not subsiding, as I had hoped. ‘There is a determination, 
still adhered to, not to work for the Protestants, Your mowers refuse t 
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work, as mine do. Not aman will work for N. who has twenty-two 
acres of oats,’ &c. Another gentleman writes—‘ C. was here to-day, 
begging for arms to protect his life, which is threatened, and he can get 
no one to work for him. LIintended to have gone up into your moun- 
tains to-day or to-morrow, but I am informed from good authority that 
it would be at the risk of my life; that part of the country, particularly 
the neighbourhood of Cloonacoole (the place where Allen and M‘Kenzie 
were first confined) being still in a frightful state.’ A gentleman’s 
pailiff writes to his master, August 23—‘ There are notices up in all 
places against working for Protestants.’ A farmer sends to his landlord 
for a pistol to protect him: he says, August 23—‘ I send a woman for 
it, as she will be least expected of having it. The people are in an 
awful state of excitement here. Iam afraid to go to bed any night. 
My servants were ordered to quit me, and they did so: any man who will 
do any labour for me is denounced.” 

Now, we have no doubt that the Orange or Protestant party was as 
violent and guilty as the Catholic; but it is certain that the former 
have been much more adroit and industrious in getting up their case. 





SCOTLAND. 


The Reformers in Scotland are beginning to discover the true cause 
of the Liberal disasters in the late election. They perceive that the 
Reform-damping policy will not succeed. The Fife Herald, one of 
‘the few newspapers capable of forming sound opinions, and of main- 
taining them consistently, says— 

“If the battle of Reform is to continue to be fought successfully, the standard 
of principle, not of expediency, must be again raised, A miserable dispute is 
going forward as to the precise amount of the Ministerial majority; but whe- 
ther that majority is some twenty or forty, matters very little. As an indica- 
tion of the tide of aristocratical and corrupt influences which is setting in upon 
the constituencies, the test in either case is equally certain. It is not for the 
Liberals to shut their eyes upon the fact, but rather, by a timely and close in- 
spection of the difficulties of their position, to set about the necessary means 
required for their removal. To trust to the new direction of Court influence— 
toa more judicious exercise of Ministerial patronage—(all very good in their 
small way when they happen to be favourable)—or to any thing short of the 
maintenance of the moral integrity of the constituencies, and the force of an 
enlightened public opinion—would be, of course, to trust to a means of support 
totally unequal to the occasion, and still more so for affording to the country 
an adequate security for the future maintenance of a progressively ameliorating 
Government.” 

Mr. Macleod’s friends entertained that gentleman at Inverness on 
the 25th ultimo. In the abridged account of the proceedings, given in 
the Morning Chronicle, we find little worth notice. Mr. Bannerman, 
the Member for Aberdeen, was present; and the following extract 
from his speech is the most effective bit of oratory the day produced— 

*¢ Gentlemen, the elections are over: the Throne, the Church, the State, and 
our institutions, are as yet safe. Lord Melbourne is still Prime Minister ; and 
I beg to inform the Tories, and on his own authority too, that he intends.to re- 
main Prime Minister so long as it pleases his gracious mistress to continue his 
services, and while he is supported by a majority of the House of Commons. 
It is quite true that the majority is not so large as was expected; but if the 
Tories consider they have public opinion on their side and have gained any 
voters, I hope they will try their strength on the choice of the gentleman who 
is to preside over our deliberations, and divide on who is to be our Speaker. Sir 

Robert Peel, when he dissolved Parliament, made choice of his own Speaker: 
we beat him by ten. Lord Melbourne will propose, I doubt not, if he will 
accept of it, our present excellent Speaker ; and we will beat them by forty-five. 
If the Tories say this is not a fair question to try the House upon, I say they 
tried their strength on the same question, and on every other one. With good 
and liberal measures our majority will increase. That the Inverness district 
has added one Member to that majority, will be, I can assure you, most gratify- 
ing to every Member who sits on the same side of the House that I do: that 
you have returned my honourable friend Mr. Macleod, is most gratifying to 
me, as it must be to every one who is acquainted with him. Gentlemen, in 
particularly alluding to the result of the election for this district, I may also 
congratulate you on the result of the elections in Scotland. Notwithstanding 
our being so singularly situated in the two counties of Stirling and Lanark, 
which the Tories carried by majorities of one, Scetland has returned 34 Liberals 
out of its 538 Members. Stirling and Lanarkshire are not lost, for they, as well 
as Caithness and Peebles, will be tried by petition, with every chance of success. 
Upon the whole, we may be proud of the support which Scotland has given to 
the Liberal cause.” 

(* Good and liberal measures,” carried, would increase the majority ; 
but the proposition of good and liberal measures for rejection, Mr. 
Bannerman, will no longer serve the turn of your friends the Whigs. ] 

Some of the Edinburgh Liberals have had a preliminary meeting to 
make arrangements for giving a public dinner to Mr. Hume. 





The triumphant Tories of Caithness-shire gave their Member, Sir 
George Sinclair, a public dinner at Caithness, on the 30th ultimo. 
There were three hundred gentlemen at the table, and one hundred 
and thirty ladies in the gallery of the room, which was handsomely de- 
corated. The principal speaker was, of course, Sir George himself ; 
and he appears to have been the only person who said any thing worth 
Notice. He entered at large into a defence of his Parliamentary con- 
duct, occasionally garnishing his discourse with characteristic cant, and 
Metaphors elaborately composed. Here is a specimen of the first— 

“In giving a fair trial to the Government of my friend Sir Robert Peel, I 
consulted the dictates of public duty, upheld the integrity of the King’s prero- 
ative, and abandoned not a single iota of the principles upon which I had 
ormerly acted. I was as anxious as J ever had been, and as I am at the pre- 
Sent moment, to remove every abuse, to expose every job, and to remedy every 
stievance. But I have always thought the most important of all national 
teforms was to stem the torrent of national vice, and dispel the clouds of 
National ignorance. For these moral evils, my friends, the gospel affords the 
best, the only adequate remedy. And where are those doctrines which have 
been revealed for the ‘ healing of the nations,’ so faithfully taught as within 
the precincts of our national Church? I therefore look upon Sir Rebert Peel 
to be, in the best sense of the word, the most radical of all Reformers, since he 
Was the first of our statesmen who recommended from the Throne a grant of 
Public money for extending the usefulness of the Church of Scotland; an 
object which I deem of paramount importance, and which has been shamefully 
and wantonly retarded by the wily and procrastinating policy of her Majesty’s 
Present Ministers, They have, in my opinion, acted on such principles as tend 

a the triumph of Popery and injure the interests of the Protestant 





He exulted in his victory over the anonymous slanders of the Minis- 
terial prints ; and then went on to characterize the Government— 

‘Tt is my anxious desire to cooperate to emancipating her Majesty from the 
misfortune, and our country from the disgrace, of being any longer mise 
governed by the present Administration—an Administration the most plausible 
in profession and the most pliant in principle—the most tyrannical where they 
can domineer, and the most subservient where they must obey. Their whole 
conduct recalls to my remembrance the cunning devices of a smuggler, who, 
having no particular ensign of his own, for the purpose of eluding detection 
and escaping punishment, had collected in a box the colours of all nations im 
the world, and made a point of hoisting on each emergency the flag best fitted 
to screen him from captivity. Ifa French man-of-war appeared, the tricolored 
flag was instantly forthcoming; when a Yankee frigate hove in sight, the Ree 
publican flag, with its gaudy stripes and stars, was instantly given to the breezes 
no sooner did a British seventy-four bear down upon him, than the Union Jacle 
made its appearance at a moment's warning ; but at the sight of some piratical 
depredator, the abettor and the partner of his crimes, up went the Death’s head. 
and cross-bones at the one end of the vessel, and the triple crown and cross key# 
at the other! It is, my friends, upon this principle that her Majesty’s Ministers 
are continually acting, just according as the interest of the moment may require = 
Conservatives to-day, Whig-Radicals to- morrow ; endowing Popery at one timey 
and eulogizing Protestantism at another; maintaining to-day the necessity of 
Church Establishment, and to-morrow courting the Dissenters by the intro= 
duction of some measure which tends to impair or subvert it. I, gentlemen, ame 
one of those who try men’s principles by the test of their practice, and am nos 
imposed upon by the false and hollow-hearted pretences which are belied by the 
whole tenor of the measures which they introduce.” 

The conduct of Ministers during the late elections afforded an illus- 
tration of their insincerity— 

* They tell us that they are opposed to a reform in the House of Lords—thaé 
they are anxious to maintain an Established Church—that they will not 
agree to remove the Bishops from the House of Peers, or make undue conces= 
sions to the refractory Canadians—that they are opposed to the Ballot, the ex- 
tension of the Suffrage, the shortening of the duration of Parliaments—that they 
are resolved to uphold the provisions of the English Poor-law Bill, and are 
averse to a revision of the Pension-list. On all these points they are zealously 
opposed by Mr. D. W. Harvey, who is distinguished by the talent and eloquence 
with which he maintains opinions diametrically at variance with theirs; 
whilst, at the same time, on every one of these questions they obtain the cordial 
support of my distinguished friend Sir James Graham, so preeminent in every 
quality that can adorn the statesman or characterize the Christian. And yet 
strange to say, there is not a Ministerial scribe who does not rejoice in the returm 
of Mr. Harvey, and class him amongst the supporters of her Majesty’s Minise 
ters, whilst they exult in the exclusion of Sir James Graham; which, I trust, 
will be as temporary in its duration as it is calamitous to his country and dis- 
graceful to the constituency, who might have deemed it their highest honour- 
to have sent to the House of Commons one of its brightest ornaments.” 


The Registration Court for the town of Greenock was closed ort 
Saturday. Of 141 claims lodged, four were rejected for want of 
sufficient proof. Out of the 141 claims, there were 75 new claimants 
that never had been enrolled, and of these the Liberals have 47, and on 
the gross new registrations the Reformers have a majority of 40. 

We think our readers will be astonished when we state it as a fact 
which has been proved, that between Glasgow and Paisley, where the 
line is joint between the two companies, the traffic in passengers is 
greater than on the railway between Manchester and Liverpool. This 
appears from the evidence of Mr. Farquharson, of Paisley, who had- 
access to the books of the Canal Company and of a coach company in 
1835, when a competition existed, and when the fares were reduced to 
about the same average rate as will be charged on the railway. Mrs 
Farquharson showed, that exclusive of extra and half-hour coaches, 
there travelled in that year between Glasgow, Paisley, and Johnston, at 
the rate of 633,290 passengers per annum.— Glasgow Herald, 





Hliscellanedus, 

Sir Robert Peel was unable to attend a meeting of the Tamworth 
Bible Society a few days since, of which he has been appointed Presi 
dent in the room of the late Bishop Ryder. Before commencing the 
proceedings, a letter was received from Sir Robert, expressing his 
great regret and disappointment” that he could not fulfil the engage~ 
ment, in consequence of having received from his medical advisers 
‘positive directions not to run any risk of inflammation, which might 
ensue.” At the same time, he enclosed, “as a proof of bis attachment 
to the Bible Society in general,” a donation of 50/. 

Lord Brougham has gone to Hastings, where Lady Brougham hag 
been sojourning for some time past. 

Lord Lyndhurst has accepted an invitation from the Earl of Aber- 
deen to be present at his seat, Haddo House, in Aberdeen, to celes 
brate the coming of age of his Lordship’s eldest son, Lord Haddo. Ie 
is also stated that the Duke of Wellington, and probably Sir Robert 
Peel, will be present on the occasion; when the noble and learned 
lord will be sworn in as Lord Rector of the Mareschal College of 
Aberdeen, to which he was elected some time since. Lord Haddo 
will be of age in a few weeks. A splendid entertainment is to be 
given on the occasion.—Morning Post. 

The present Lady Lyndhurst is stated to bear a great resemblance 
to the former lady of that title, whose personal charms are so well 
remembered in the distinguished circle in which she moved. The de- 
ceased lady possessed features stongly resembling those usually consi- 
dered to distinguish the fair maids of Judah. A beautiful painting of 
her Ladyship, as she appeared in the costume of Rebecca, at the cele= 
brated Tableaux Vivans, given at Hatfield House a few years ago, 
when the series of characters of the Waverley Novels were represented 
by a large party of the nobility, is, we understand, in the possession o£ 
his Lordship.—Morning Herald. 

It is said that Lord Kinnaird is about to marry Miss Ponsonby, @ 
granddaughter of Lord Besborough. 

Dr. Coplestone, Bishop of Llandaff, is very ill. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Cleveland and suite arrived St. James’s 
Square on Sunday evening, from a tour in Germany. Their Graces 
have derived considerable benefit from the tepid waters of Brunnens ¢ 
and at the end of the week proceeded to their seat, Raby Castle. 

Letters received in town from Lord George Beresford state that the 
Marquis of Waterford would return home as soon as he could conve 
niently be removed from Bergen; and that the projected expedition te 
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the North Pole hal been given up. |The Norwegian watchman bas 
knocked up the Irish nobleman’s sport: it is not in every country in 
Europe that aristocratic rioters are permitted to cut their capers with 
se nee in England, where we boast of our freedom, there is much 
practical slavery. ] : 

M. Mauguin, the celebrated French advocate and Deputy, bas ar- 
rived in London. 

Colonel Evans, M.P., with his family, left London for Antwerp on 
Sunday last, by the Antwerp Steam Company’s packet Princess Vic- 
toria. 

Joseph Bonaparte has taken Brettenham Park, in the neighbourhood 
of Lawshall, for a permanent residence. The arrangements of the 
housebold are on a most princely scale. The Count Survilliers has 
once or twice visited the town within the last fortnight.—Suffolk 
Chronicle. 

Towards the close of last season, a marriage in high life was freely 
spoken of as likely shortly to take place between a young and wealthy 
Marquis and one of the greatest beauties of Almack’s, the youngest 
daughter of a Peer, and a fair debutante at the British Court that season. 
Owing to the untoward discovery of a former liaison, which once existed 
between the young Marquis and an actress of some talent, by the in- 
tended bride, the contemplated union is stated to have been entirely 
broken off within the last few days.— Post. 


Mr. Andrew Spottiswoode, the Queen’s printer, and about a score cf 
other Tories, chiefly attornies, have set on foot a subscription ‘ inaid 
of Irish election petitions.” With plenty of money, there would be 
‘plenty of petitions no doubt, and abundance of work for the lawyers ; 
but, though a great fuss has been made about this proceeding by the 
Whig newspapers, we do not think it will come to much. The sub- 
scription is not taken up with zeal in London; and unless a very large 
sum is raised, the thing will be a failure. The cost of even one peti- 
tion may amount to many thousands, and the result must be exceed- 
ing doubtful in almost every instance. In the mean while, there is 
something offensive in a combination of English attornies to attack the 
Members whom the Irish Liberals have elected to represent them ; and 
Mr. Spottiswoode, who is in the employ of the Government, acts in- 
decently in putting himself prominently forward in the work. It is 
suggested that his Tory zeal has been sharpened, since the enormous 
profits of his patent-oflice have been reduced. 

By multiplying petitions, the Turies increase their chance of obtain- 
ing favourable Committees, as Members petitioned against are not 
allowed to sit on Election Committees. They also rely on the dis- 
like of the old Whigs to attend the ballots for Committees, especially 
when the seat of one of O’Conncll’s nominees is to be defended. A 
little caution, however, will be necessary in conducting this petitioning 
scheme: there is such a thing as declaring a petition frivolous and 
vexatious, and then the expenses would fall heavy upon the joint-stock 
purse. 

The Gazette of Tuesday announces that Mr. Senior, Mr. Samuel 
Jones Loyd, Mr. W. E. Hickson, and Mr. Jobn Leslie are appointed 
Commysgiovers “‘ for inquiring into the condition of the unemployed 
handg]pom yea vers inthe United Kingdom.” 

There ase 12hembers of the new Parliament connected by com- 
mission with the-Army and Navy.—Courier. [Too many by far. Le- 
gislators, men of business, ere wanted in Parliament; not soldiers or 
sailors, whosecdupyas simply to pocket pay and cut throats when 
ordered. } w 42! je 

A cireular bas been issued from the Horse Guards, commanding 
the cipher W. R. now borne upon the’ buttons and the appointments 
of the different branches of the army, to be changed to V. R. 

The Admiralty have ordered a detachment of Marines to embark 
for the Island of Ascension, to construct a house in that island for the 
new Commander-iu- Chief on that station, the Honourable Rear-.Ad- 
miral G. Elliot; whose command will include the Cape of Good 
Hope, Brazils, and coast of Africa. The party consists exclusively of 
mechanics and artificers. Admiral Elliot’s present residence in the 
Adiniralty will be given up to his successor, Captain Berkeley. 


The Royal stud is advertised for sale at Hampton Court, on the 25th 
of October. This determination has created consternation in the 
sporting world; and a letter, signed by twenty-two members of the 
Jockey Club, remonstrating against it, has been sent to Lord Mel- 
bourne. Here followeth the remonstrance, with the noble and honour- 
able subscribers to it. 

“« We, the undersigned, have heard with great concern of the probability of a 
dissolution of the Royal stud at Hampton Court. We think that the great 
and permanent attraction of the annual stud sale, by producing competition, 
enhances the value of the thoroughbred horses, and thus promotes the improve- 
ment of the breed throughout the kingdom. We trust, therefore, that her 
Majesty’s Government may be induced to advise the Queen to retain the esta 
blishment; aud we have the less scruple in expressing this hope, because we 
are persuaded that, under judicious management, the proceeds of the annual 
sale would be found, upon an average, to cover all the expenses of maintaining 


the stud. 
Beaufort Richmond S. Batson W. Powlett 
G. Bentinck Suffield H. Biggs G. Rush 
Chesterfield Tavistock G. Byng J. R. Udny 
Clarendon Uxbridge C. C. Greville S. H. Waddington 
Dorset Wilton W. Hallett C. Wilson.” 
Orford G. Anson 


The Morning Post says that the announced sale has created a great 
sensation at Paris, and that the horse-buyers from France and the 
United States will be on the look-out to enrich the breed of horses in 
their respective countries— 

‘* A meeting of the French Jockey Club, ( Société des Jockois,) we are in- 
formed, was held last week, at which the President, the Prince de la Moskowa, 
took the chair; Lord Henry Seymour, Count de Cambis, M. Rondeau de 
Couréy, and-numerous other members were present; when it was finally and 
unanimously resolved, that experienced agents should attend the sale, if it were 
may to take piace, of Which it appeared those present were almost incredulous, 
oF if was scarcely be ieved that the Ministers take a step so for 
and #0 generally unpopular, At this period of the year, there are always inthis 








country American dealers and speculators in horses, who attend the Doncaster 
and Newmarket meetings to select thoroughbred horses and brood-mares for 
exportation to the United States. These too will, no doubt, enter into compe- 
tion with our Continental neighbours; and very few of the stud, we are told, 
are likely to remain here if put up to public sale.” 


At Tattersalls, the betting for the St. Leger is as follows— 


3 to 1 agst. Lord Westminster’s Cardinal Puff (offered) 

7 to 1 —— The Duke of Cleveland’s Henriade (take 8 to 1) 
8 to 1 ——Mr. Greville’s Mango (offered) 

10 to 1 —— Mr. Forth’s Emprise (offered) 

11 to 1 —— Mr. Heseltine’s Slashing Harry (taken) 


12 to 1 —— Mr. Bowes’s Epirus (13 to 1 taken) 
18 to] —— Mr. Walters’s The Prime Warden (taken) 
20 to 1 —— Mr. Golden’s Robin Hood colt (take 25 to 1) 


25 to 1 —— Mr. Osbaldeston’s Blakey Topping (taken) 

100 even, and afterwards 1,100 to 1,000 on Henriade agst. Mango. 11 to 10 laid, 
and afterwards 5 to 4 offered on the field agst. Puff, Henriade, and The Doctor. 

300 even on the field agst. Puff, Henriade, Mango, and Epirus. The field has tlie call, 

600 to 400 on Epirus agst. Prime Warden. 

500 to 200 on Mango agst. Blakey Topping. 

100 even betweeen Blakey Topping aud Mahometan ; 40 to 1] was laid agst. the latter 
two days ago. 





A new joint stock company is now in course of formation, to be 
called the National Association of Literary Men. The object of the 
society is to afford encouragement to men of genius and talent, by 
bringing out their works without any risk or expense to themselves, and to 
allow them a fair remuneration for their literary labours. It is stated in 
the prospectus, that the difficulty which men of talent have in getting 
their works published, in the existing state of the trade, without in. 
curring a great expense and consequent risk to themselves, has been felt 
as a grievance of no ordinary magnitude, and prevented the appearance 
of many works of merit. It is also stated, that when an anthor does 
run the risk of publication on his own account, the commission, &c. of 
publishers is so great that the author is frequently subject to heavy loss, 
even in cases where there should have been a profit. The capital of 
the society is to consist of 200,000/. divided into 20,000 shares of 10). 
each; but itis not expected that more than 2/. or 3/. will be called upon 
each share ; whilst only IJ. is to be called up in the first instance. We 
understand that a great many Members of both Houses of Parliament 
have expressed their cordial approbation of the objects of the Associ- 
ation, and hiave already enrolled their names as members. Several of 
the most distinguished literary men of the day are, also on the list of 
members. Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer and Mr. Sergeant Talfourd 
have been mentioned as taking a very active part in the formation of 
the society.— True Sun. [Literary men do a great many foolish 
things, but we have seldom heard of any thing more absurd than this 
attempt to do without publishers. That disappointed and unsuccessful 
authors should be parties to it, is natural enough, but we cannot believe 
that Edward Bulwer or Sergeant Talfourd would join the forlorn 
hope. ] 





The Thirticth Report of the Commissioners for “ inquiring con- 
cerning Charities,” has just made its appearance. It is of the usual 
size, sometliing under 1,000 folio pages, and bears the signatures of 
twenty-two commissioners, at the head of which stand Lord Brougham 
and Sir Edwaid Sugden. Of all the jobs which disgrace the govern- 
ment system of this country, this commission stands foremost. _ Its 
existence has bce twenty years, minus a few months, and the cost to 
the country lias exceeded three hundred thousand pounds. The com- 
inission was originally wrested from a corrupt and corrupting govern- 
ment, by the evering and eloquent exertions of [Henry Brougham, 
but not until its powers were so crippled by cunning contrivances, 
carried out by partisan commissioners, as to render the inquiry, during 
the first twelve years, little else than a cheat. ‘The two Universities, 
the great schools, the leading institutions, and every endowment having 
special visiters, were especially protected from examination. Here and 
there a sum of money of insignificant amount, and perverted by some 
unpatroniz-d trustee, has been ostentatiously brought to light, and 
made the subject of a grave moral lecture upon the sacred rights 
of the poor and the sin of abusing trusts, created for their pecu- 
liar protection; but as to any substantial correction of the enor- 
mous abuses which run through the almost numberless endowments 
designed by our pious ancestors for the comfort of the old and 
the instruction and advancement of the young, little is to be found, 
and none of 2 prompt and efficient character. Few things more de- 
cidedly test:!y the fading nature of party politics than the origin and 
progress of the Charity Commission, which, as we have already said, 
owes its existence to the burning eloquence of Henry Brougham. At 
the time of which we write, this extraordinary man was the idol of the 
people, with whom it was an earnest prayer that he might one day 
attain the power to carry out those great plans of national regeneta- 
tion, which he portrayed with a fervour and effect that silenced the 
remotest suspicion of his sincerity. Not only was the magnitude and 
importance of our charitable endowments laid before the public, as 
the result of unceasing labour; not only was their wicked pet- 
version denounced, and the titled plunderers of the poor upheld to pub- 
lic scorn, but the necessity of adopting some prompt and simple plan for 
their continuance, was earnestly enforced. The cruel mockery of our mis- 
called Courts of Equity was delineated with a fidelity that made Eldon 
weep, at the same time that it strengthened the eager hope that the day 
might yet come when Henry Brougham, clothed in the ermine of judicial 
virtue, would stand forth the avenger of the pillaged poor, wield the sword 
of justice over the aged cottager, and lead lisping ge to the hamlet 
schools, rendered rich by the restitution of wealth, which titled and 
clerical guardians had criminally appropriated to their own exclusive 
use. And no one knew better the methods by which these great objects 
might be realized, than the learned individual to whom we refer, or hel 
out stronger assurances of their accomplishment, should the chances 0 
party ever confer upon him the power. Time has rolled on, and on it 
tide great fortunes have been borne to some, and to none greater than 
to Henry Brougham. For four years he held the Great Seal, and for 
four years he was silent upon the vast abuses of his Court and the 
crying abuses of our public charities. Human nature mourns over 
sequel. Henry Brougham is now Lord Vaux, and a pensioner 
5,000/. a year, leaving the Court over which he pet ed and the 
abuses of our charities, which he denounced, just as he found thedjeg 
True Sun. 
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The Post gives the following particulars of the career of Saarsfield, 
the Spanish General whose murder by bis own mutinous troops we 
mentioned Jast week— 

‘+ Saarsfield was the descendant of the celebrated Earl of Lucan, whose loyalty 
to James the Second deprived him of a home, and his family of a considerable 
estate, and who.emigrated with his bigot King after the siege of Limerick. 
He was born in Spain ; and early in life entered the army, with no fortune but 
his sword, and those principles of honour which have been an heirloom in his 
family. He served with distinction in the War of Independence ; and studied 
his profession so effectually under the Duke of _Wellington, that he became, by 
common acclaim, the most valuable officer in the service. He was both a 
scientific and practical soldier ; and his merit was so well known to Ferdinand, 
that he was selected, in 1827 and 1832, to command the armies of observation 
on the Portuguese frontier. On the death of the King, he was at the head of 
that army ; and it was expected, his loyalty being so well known, that he would 
have declared at once for Don Carlos. It is probable that he would have done 
go if he had reccived the communication addressed to him by the exiled Monarch 
from Po:tugal ; but the messenger charged with the letter failing in his duty, 
Saarsfield considered that the Infante had relinquished voluntarily his rights ; 
and he transferred his allegiance to the Queen, whom he saw in possession of 
the Throne. He was immediately called by the Government de facto to put 
down the insurrection which burst forth in Bilboa and Vittoria; but after ac- 
complishing that duty, by restoring both these towns to Christina, he was by 
intrigue, so common at the Court of Madrid, removed from the command ; 
leaving the work half unfinished, to be marred, by the officer who succeeded him. 

* Since that period he had a nominal station at Pamplona; his pride being 
so hurt at the ill-treatment he received, that be refused all offers for active em- 
ployment. His temper, none of the best from nature, grew morose and dis- 
contented ; and for the last two years he was unwilling to meet even his most 
intimate friends. He locked himself up from the world, and passed many days 
without being seen by any of his officers. Scandal said that he drank to ex- 
cess in these fits of retirement ; and it cannot be denied that he carried an Irish 
attachment to good wine as far as any of his countrymen. He was in his youth 
renowned as a jolly companion, and latterly his love of the bottle became noto- 
rious. * * * As he was brave as a lion himself, he considered personal 
bravery in cthers as indispensable to the character of a gentleman ; and, after a 
few days’ acquaintance with any man whose intimacy he desired, he insisted on 
fighting with him with the small-sword, for the purpose of proving whether he 
was thoroughbred or not. Ifthe stranger refused, Saarsfield took no further 
notice of him; but if he passed through the ordeal of a few thrusts like a man 
of spirit, he embraced him as a friend, and instantly proceeded to get drunk 
with him. The duel he proposed was not one of death, and he seldom carried 
it further than the trial of the skill or bravery of his new friend. He was a per- 
fect swordsman himself, and not afraid of receiving any serious damage in the 
encounter ; and he took good care, if his opponent was not skilful, not to press 
him to unextrenity. They were bloodless duels which he fought in this way, 
save and except a few scratches, which he took or gave without thinking much 
about them.” 

On the 10th ultimo, two trains of carriages came in contact on the 
Por‘smouth and Roanoke Railway, in Virginia; and the consequence 
was the death of four ladies, a negro woman, and aninfant. Ten or 
fifteen others were severely injured. 


Mr. O'Connell claims a laurel leaf for having invented the nick- 
name of Tory- Radical. The invention itself is a leaf, but not of 
laurel, from that book of party fallacies which the honest politician 
only reads for warning, and not for imitation. Applied, as it has been, 
to some of the most clear-headed and well-principled Reformers, 
merely to discredit the unwelcome tiuths which they urged on the 
party in power, its use, too commonly, has been the dirty trick of con- 
scious tergiversation. The invention merits, not a premium, but a 
penance. It was an endeavour to crush men for sticking to their 
principles when they saw those principles compromised by their pro- 
fessed patrons. The quarrel of those who have been called Tory- 
Radicals with the Whigs was simply this: they desired, and the Whigs 
refused, the popular rights which would have made the return of Tory 
domination animpossibility. We shall not be surprised if Mr. O’Con- 
nell lives to see palpable demonstration that there was more wisdom in 
their straightforward principle than in the sinuous policy of their re- 
vilers.— Zrue Sun. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTUS, 

: the 22 inst. at Sandwell, in Staffordshire, the Countess of Darrmoura, of a 
@aughter, 

On the Sth inst., the Lady of Gzorex Wexsrer, Esq., of Old Palace Yard, of a son. 

On the 4th inst., the Lady of Dr. A. C. Woop, of Brompton Crescent, of a son. 
P >. the oth inst., at Hammersmith, the Lady of ARTHUR WaLrorp, Esq., of a 
aughter, 

On the 5th inst., the Lady of the Rev Arrrep Fennett, of Ipswich, of a daughter. 
On the 27th ult., at Dundalk, the Lady of Capt. Scoonswar, King’s Dragoon 
Guards, of a daughter. 

On the 17th ult., in Wharton Street, Mr. U1. Bren, ofa daughter. 
’ be the 8ist ult., at Arncliffe, near Skiptou, the Lady of the Rev. Wititam Boyp, of 
a still-bom child. 
At Glasgow, the Wife of Sergeant Hurroy, 9th Lancers, of a son and two daughters. 
They bave been named Adam, Ellen, and Vctoria. 
MARRIAG! S 

On the 29 hult., at the British Legation at Manich, James Wenry Canta npar 
Esq., of Cr sforth, to the Hon. Jane Erskine, youngest daughter of the Right Hon. 
: . her Majesty's Envoy Extraordiuary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of Bavaria, 

On the 2. inst., at Highgate, Harry, younsest son of Sir Robert Chester, to ANNA 
Maria, only child of the late Robert Isherwood, Esq. 

n the 2d inst., at Old Charlton, Frepvertck CHaries Epwarp Lorer Cvrron, 
toMantam, second daughter of Capt. William White, of Old Charlton, in Kent, and of 
Godmanchester, fluntingdonshire. 

‘ At Wincanton, the Rev. THomas Marriot, Rector of Stawell, to ExizaBeru, daugh- 
er of the Rey. T. Phelps, Rector of Maperton aud Weston Bamfield. 
Pe. Hensingham, Marg Hinpestey Quay_e, Esq., of Douglas, Isle of Man, to Mary, 
aughter of Major Spedding, of Summer Grove. : 
EATHS., 
On the 2a inst., at Richmond, Rear-Admiral Cartes Fre.pina, in his 57th year. 
On the 2d inst., Ricuarp Byron, Esq., Rear-Admiral of the White, C.B. 
Atthe V icarage, Cardington, the Hon. Janz Lady Bromuxap, Relict of Sir Gonville 
Bromhead, Bart, 
At Lochnell House, Argyllshire, AncutBainy Campbent, Esq. 
Pi a Lieut.-Col. W. S. Beazson, 7th Light Cavalry, late Co nmissary-General, 
engal, 
On the 7th ult., of fever, at Santa Maura, in the Ionian Islands, Ensign G.H.D Oyty, 
of the 10th Regiment, eldest surviving son of the Rev. Dr. D'Osly, Rector of Lambeth. 
At Sudbury, Anna, Relict of Christopher Finch, Esq., in her 85th year. 
: tn Chelsea, Mrs, Many CorrsrEun, formerly of Dover Street, Piccadilly, in her 85th 
At Bristol, of the thrush, after a short illness, in his 90th year, Mr. ANouxw Haper- 
rh This old gentleman lived during the reigns of four Kings and our youthful 















6th, Reliance, R 





POSTSCRIPT, 
Saturpay Nicut. 


The Paris journals of Thursday, received this morning, state that a 
large naval force, under the command of Admirals Gattors and. La- 
LANDE, had been ordered to prevent the Turkish squadron under tle 
Capitan Pacha from rendering any assistance to the Bey of Comnstan- 
tina. It is understood that the orders are peremptory to attack the 
Turkish fleet, if the Capitan Pacha does not immediately submit and 
sail from the coast of Africa. 


A letter from Saragossa, of the Ist instant, mentions a report that 
ViLtaReAL and Casrera bad quarrelled violently; that the latter had 
fled with a large sum of money, but had been arrested and shot at Core 
donere, 

Esparrero has issued a proclamation to his troops earnestly warn- 
ing them of the evil consequences of discord, and enjoining discipline 
and loyalty. 





The latest accounts from Circassia describe the brave people cf 
that country as defending themselves successfully agairist the Russians, 
although the latter had recently received a reinforcem ent of 25,000 men. 


Captain Back reached town this morning from his Northern expe- 
dition. His vessel was locked up in the ice from August 1836 to 
August 1837. Three of the men perished from cold. 

The Marquis of Queensberry, one of the Lords of her Majesty's 
Bedchamber, lies in a very precarious state. 

We regret to hear that Mr. Charles Knight, the publisher, of Lud- 
gate Hill, has met with a serious accident at Bruges. He was bitter 
in the calf of the leg so severely by a dog, as to leave it doubtful 
whether it will not be necessary to resort to amputation in order to 
preserve his life.— Globe. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHancGe, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

Consols have exhibited a tendency to rise during the week, and have again touched 
92; they are now 913 to 92 for the Account. This improvement has been in part 
caused by the following announcement, made rather unexpectedly by the Bank of 

England on Thursday— z 

“ The Governor and Company of the Bank of England do hereby give notice, thaf 
on and after the 7th inst. they will be ready to receive applications for loans upon the 
deposit of approved bills of exchange, not having more than six months to run; such 
loans to be repaid on or before the 20th of October next, with interest at the rate of 41. 
per cent. per annum, and to be for sums of not less than 2,000/, each.—September 7."” 

The general rate of discount at the Bank is still 5 per cent.; and it is not considered 
a very regular proceeding to advertise another and a lower rate. As money may be 
had on good security from the discount-brokers at 3 and 34 per cent, it is supposed that 
but few applications will be made to the bank. Some persons conjecture that the step 
has been taken by the Bank to facilitate the discount of some very heavy Jndia and 
China bills at long dates, 

The Exchequer Bills, which fall due at the end of this month, are to be renewed, 
according to the notice, for six instead of twelve months. Of course this is to give the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the option of reducing the rate of interest on these secu- 
rities at the expiration of the half-year. The premium on Exchequer Bills and India 

SJonds is 48 to 50s. i 

In the Foreign Market, the price of Spanish Bonds has been depresséd, in consequence 
of the defeat of General Buzrens: they are now quoted at 19% without,jamd 193 to 
20 with the Dividend Coupons for the Active Stock ; Passive, 4¢ tog. RBorjugyese Five 
per Cents., 384 to39. Dutch Five per Cenis., 102} to $. Brazilian, $54 ty85. ,Pyguvian, 
18 to 20. Mexican and Columbian 24} to 25}. { taaveBih » 

In the Share Market, little has been dove. Birmingham and London Railway Shares 
have slightly improved, and have been done at 51, and the new quarter shares are 14 
to 15. Great Western, 8} to 94 premium. North Midland, 1 dis. to par. Southamp- 
ton, 16 te 15 dis. Greenwich, 7 to € dis. 

An arrival from the United States brings letters to the [7th of August. Trade was 
not so brisk as it had been, A convention of men of business, to consider the mone- 
tary aud mercantile state of the country, had been sitting at Philadelphia. They had 
passed a series of resolutions in favour of a gold and silver standard, and agaiust irre 
deemable paper money; against the Bank policy of the late and present; Govern. 
ment, and tbe wild speculations of men with little capital. Specie was beginning to 
be plentiful in New York ; the demand for bills on London had,been diminished, and 
the exchange had fallen from 19 to 174. 














Saturpay, Twetve o'CLock. 
The market is very thinly attended, with little or no business doing. Consols for 
Account are 912 92, and for Money 91g 3. Spanish and Portuguese are both rather 
higher ; the price of the former being 20}, and of Portuguese Three per Cents. 25 4. 
The Fives may be quoted 39}. 
Saturpay, FcR o’cLocr. 
In the English Funds, prices remain the same, Spanish and Portuguese have bot 
advanced from the effect of a few purchases mace by influential parties. It is reported 
that the pigeons have brought better prices from Paris. Spanish closes at 20% j, aud 
Portuguese Five per Cents. 394 4. 


3 per Cent. Consols .......-+ 91§g t Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 854 6 
Ditto for Account ....-0..+08 91% 92 Dutch 2¢ per Cents....... oe 528% 
3 per Cent. Reduced ..... w_— Danish.....csccceccocecess 73 + 
New 34 per Cent, Anns,..... 99% ¢ Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 39 #¢ 
WAMUHEEID SE cdaesudecsedt ices _— Ditto 3 per Cent. ...-...6-- 934 +4 
India Stuck...... Coccercoee -—— Russian (1822)5 per Cent... 1033 9¢ 
Ditto Bonds..... edeesetades 48 50 Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 20 $ 
Exchequer Bills...........- 42 44 Deferred Stock ......+..- ase GR 
Belgian 5 per Cents. ........ 1023 32 Passive DING ..ceccccccecs - 43¢ 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—At Gravesend, Sept. 5th, Java, Todd, from Ceylon. At Deal, 7th, Kinnear, 
Mallard; and John. Dixon, trom New South Wales; and 8th, Severn, Braithwaite, 
from Bombay. At Liverpool, 6th, Cestrian, Killock, from Bombay. At St. Helena, 
Jnly Lith, Shepherdess, Glasgow ; and Eliza, Harris, from Mauritius; 16th, Permei, 
Benthall, from Ceylon; and Kingston, Stiles, from Bombay, At the Cape, June 6th, 
Sultan, Poole, from Sunderland ; and 16th, Hamilton Ross, Robb, from Loudon. At Van 
Diewen's Land, April 23d, Ann Wise. ——, from London. At New South Wales, 
April 23d, Sarah and Elizabeth, Davisou; May 7th, Hope, Coombs; and 3d, Priace, 
George, Hallan, from London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Sept. 4th, Castle Huntley, Johnson, for Bombay ; and5th 
Royal Saxon, Renner, from Bengal. From Liverpool, 5th Orixa, Ager, for China; and 
obertson, for Bombay. 
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LIES OF THE MINISTERIAL PRESS. 

.».. “that pass of utter corruption at which the greatest expentiture of the 
meanest of all the vices, the vice of lying, is made habitually and unintermittedly.”— 
Examiner, Sept. 3. 

The Examiner, on Sunday, practised that species of lying which con- 
sists in making garbled extracts from the writings of an opponent, and 
in wilfully misrepresenting his fully explained meaning. 

The subject is, Conservative ascendancy in the Government; and 
the support of practical measures, under such a Government, affording 
us a congenial vocation. The point that this calumniator strains at, in 
the face of our protest on the 26th August against the misconstruction, 
is the Spectator’s rejoicing in the advent of a Ministry of Tories. To 
effect his purpose, he clips a few inches from the Spectator articles of 
the 12th and 26th August, pastes them alongside, headed with the 
severe title “ Tory- Radical Consistency,” and then subjoins his own 
special-pleading on his own selection, as follows— 

“ The two passages are utterly irreconcilable. In the first the Spectator rejoices at 
the alleged necessity of a Government essentially Conservative, which it argued must 
* bid for popularity by promoting administrative improvements,’ because ‘ destitute of pre- 
Sences wherewith to gull the earnest Reformers.’ But in the second passage it says that 
it meant a Whig-Conservative Government under the direction of a Tory Opposition; a 
Government, it adds, ‘composed of Whigs so thoroughly opposed to all Reform—so 
truly Conservative—that the Tories shall have to wait for office and govern in opposi- 
tion until such a Whig policy shall come to its natural end;’ and in another part of 
the same article the writer supposes that the Whigs would be ‘ utterly disgraced by 
becoming Conservative for the sake only of pay and patronage ; and then the Tories, 
taking office to continue the Conservative system of the Whigs, would have nothing to 
fear from a Whig Opposition.’ This, then, could not be the Government essentially 
Conservative in the fancied approach of which the Spectator rejoiced, for the Govern- 
ment last described, instead of bidding for popularity by promoting administrative im 
provements, is, according to the Spectator, to be opposed to all reform—truly Conserva- 
tive—and utterly disgraced by becomiug Conservative only for the sake of pay and 
patronage. What, then, could be the ‘ practical improvements’ which the Spectator 
anticipated with so much satisfaction, its new labours for which were to be its ‘ more 
congenial vocation?’ The Spectator of the 26th ultimo has shown distinctly enough 
that it expected no practical improvements from a Conservative Whig Ministry. Under 
what conceivable sort of Conservative Government did it then expect the practical im- 
provements the support of which was to afford it a ‘congenial vocation?’ The attempt 
te explain the article of the 12th is vain, and it can only be understood as conveying 
the mean, degrading doctrine of the Tory Radicals, that it is desirable to submit to the 
‘domination of the Tory Lords for the sake of the petty concessions they may think it 
worth while to make in barter for the sweets and the powers of office.” 

The trick of this mystification hinges on the suppression of the two 
passages which explained our use of the words ‘* Conservative Govern- 
ment” and “ Reform.” They were these— 

1. Conservative GovERNMENT. “ We only mean a Government of Tory principles 
and ——-. whatever its professions may be; a Government of whatever men composed, 
decidedly Conservative of the present franchise—of the present plan of open voting under 
bribery and intimidation—-of the preseut admirable state, in short, of the representative 

stem as shown by this election—and finally, both of the Peerage as it is und of the 

hurch as it is—in one word, a truly Conservative Government, though it should be 
composed either of Tories exclusively, or of Tories and Whigs in coalition, or of Ivhigs 
only.” —Spectator, August 12. 

2. Rerorm. “ But, assuming that ‘Reform,’ (meaning by that term, not the mere 
administration of government, as carried on, sometimes with a really reforming effect, by 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, but Reform in the sense which has 
served the Whigs as a cheval de bataille against these statesmen since November 
1830,) is at an end for the present, we shall apply ourselves to such measures of prac- 
tical improvement as may be attainable under a Conservative Government and ap 
instrument of legislation miserably defective. Perhaps it will be found that we shall 
abour with as mach zeal and effect in this our more congenial vocation, as some of our 
contemporaries, who have sneered at the organic changes we have advocated as a means 
of carrying practical improvements.”—-Spectator, August 19. 

It is thus evident that we used ‘“ Conservative” in a sense strictly 
applicable to the present Government. Moreover, in the paragraph im- 
mediately following that which contained the definition, we treated the 
supposed condition under which the Government might be composed of 
** Tories exclusively,” as scarcely deserving consideration. 

It is further evident, that “the opposition to all Reform ”—in the 
sense we assigned to ‘‘ Reform” on the 19th August—was predicable of 
Whigs as well as Tories, but did not preclude the bidding for popu- 
larity by promoting administrative improvements. The supposition 
was, that having nothing else to offer, the Conservative Government— 
“‘of whatever men composed,” but most likely of Whigs—would make 
a merit of conceding suck measures. Again, it was supposed that the 
Reformers, being no longer deceived, whether by themselves or others, 
in the expectation of organic changes, would more earnestly, and there- 
fore more successfully, demand administrative improvements, and in- 
deed compel them, as had been done in times bygone, let the Ministers 
be Whig or Tory. 

The Spectator’s ground of rejoicing was, that instead of pretences, 
we should in that case have realities. It was of the nature of consolation 
under adversity—that species of rejoicing in which Ministerial journalists 
are fain to luxuriate when they boast of their Irish majority: they 
would rather have had an English one: so would we rather have had 
** Reform,” and practical improvements of the most efficient kind as a 
consequence ; but since we cannot have “ Reform” in the higher sense 
of the word, we would rather have “ administrative improvements” 
than delusion, and—znothing. 

There is not in the whole of the three papers which our traducer 
founds upon, a single sentence implying ‘that it is desirable to submit 
to the domination of the Tory Lords.” There is not a sentence war- 
ranting the allegation that we rejoiced in the advent of “a Ministry of 
Tories :” itis excluded by the very terms of the last sentence quoted 
by our traducer from the paper of the 12th August,—unless “the Mel- 
bourne prints ” also rejoiced in the prospect of a Tory Ministry: 

“We, who have constantly regarded practical improvement as the object of all 
political exertion, and organic reform as a means only, can rejoice, therefore, at least 
as truly as the Melbourne Whig prints, at the now obvious necessity of a Government 
essentially Conservative.’ —Spectator, August i2. 

Thus crumbles to dust the whole fabric of the Examiner's falsehood. 

—_—_— 
_ [The Morning Chronicle lacked honesty to acknowledge the injustice 
it had done us in its lie of Monday sennight; but it did not lack 
meanness to appropriate, by copying, the Examiner's lie of last Sunday, 
on Monday the 4th instant. ] 


Besides a greater superfluity of “ balderdash ” and spleen than usual, 
the Globe on Monday put forth the following little fib against this 
journal— 

“ The Spectator weekly repeats how unprecedented it is that at the commencement 
of a new and popular reign, &c. the party in power should not have reinforced their ma- 
jority by hundreds, instead of remaining, to say the best, stationary.” 

Now that is false: the Spectator never said once, what the Globe 





charges it with repeating weekly. This is a species of lying of which 
the Globe is too often guilty. Its common practice is to impute t 

opponents what they never said, and having raised what, in the Globe, 
passes for an argument upon this falsehood, to call upon the party 
attacked to justify himself. But even when the Globe assumes its 
facts, it is not difficult to demolish his reasoning. What follows‘is a 
tended as an apology for the Whig defeat at the elections. 7. 

“ Let it, however, be remembered, that there are i 
which go far to account for this one, without not has ree gyn 
majorities of hundreds under the Reform, as under the Borough system, was to pe 
the same results from sources totally different. To expect this when the party most 
powerful by wealth and by local influence had been straining every nerve to increase its 
electoral forces, in the expectation of using them under friendly Gourt auspices, was a 
vain expectation. It is precisely because the existence of a Reform Ministry at the 
commencement of a new reigu was unprecedented, that such unprecedented efforts were 
made to reduce its majority.” 

But it so happens that, under the Reform system, the Whigs have 
had majorities of hundreds. They have so worked the Reform system 
that their unpaid, unplaced majority, now amounts to siz: who are to 
blame, but the Whig-Tories themselves? We are now told, that to 
expect large majorities in opposition to the great efforts of the Tories 
was “a vain expectation "—when did the Globe find that out? What 
journal was it that said at the commencement of the elections, that 
there was “a greater prospect of accession of strength, and consequent per. 
manence, than any Government had had for these five years?” Was there 
no evidence then of Tory activity? Read, O Globe! the Chronicle of 
Tuesday, and refresh your recollection of what efforts the Tories had 
been making in the course of the lasttwo years. A general election, 
in the present state of parties, is in fact a great battle; and the 
Whigs foolishly imagined that the way to combat an enemy, full 
of ardour and conscious of strength, was to meet him with arms 
reyersed—with “ bated breath and whispering humbleness "—as if pray. 
ing for a parley rather than prepared fora fight. Hence their signal 
defeat. In 1835, PEEL in power and the Court backing him, they ap. 
pealed to the Reform spirit of the country, and gained a victory : in 
1837, MELzBourneE in power and the Court with him, they have been 
disgracefully beaten, because they appealed to the Conservative spirit 
of the country, and disgusted the men without whose earnest support 
they have never beaten the Tories yet. 





MORE LAST WORDS ON THE ELECTION-LISTS. 

The following was a leading article in the. Chronicle of yesterday— 

‘* Though the public have had, perhaps, enough on the classification of par- 
ties in the new Parliament, we have ventured to insert one more from a corre- 
spondent, which has the merit of being, at all events, concise. The result at 
which he arrives is, that Ministers will have a majority, independent of Doubt- 
fuls, of thirty-seven. Should the Doubtfuls (seven in number) be found really 
decided, the majority will, of course, either be increased or diminished, as the 
case may be.” 

Conciseness is the only merit to which the “classification ” alluded 
tocan lay claim. The author of it calls himself “ Inquisitor,” and 
writes from Carnarvon. He says that he, “in common with many 
others,” was very much surprised at the “rather equivocal manner in 
which the Spectator has thought proper to classify the Members of the 
new House;” and then pretends to have gone through a laborious 
process of examination to discover whence the discrepancies between 
our result and that of the Chronicle arise. [He need not have taken 
the trouble, if he had consulted the Spectator of the 26th August. | 
He informs the Chronicle, that its own computation 
. + « * makes the majority forty, independent of eight Doubtfuls. The Globe 
has it thirty-eight, withoutany Doubtfuls. I think you will find my statement 
deserving of consideration, a3 the small number of Doubtfuls can be easily clas- 
sified, by any person conversant with politics, so as to give hima pretty accu- 
rate result.” 

The self-sufficient gentleman then gives the following table, which 
he calls an ‘‘ analysis of the state of parties in the new Parliament.” 

“The Spectator’s list places the numbers thus— 







Liberals, Tories. 

English and Welsh Counties .......scsecsesssssesresssseessee 4 cores 116 
— -- Boroughs and Colleges coos 188) wc00ee 158 
Scotch Counties <cccccscccossvescssocaseorssenasaces aces BL cusces, “Een 
— Boroughs.... : coco 2S oneeee 1 


Irish Counties .......0cccc00 “> cose A eaictes (See 
— Boroughs and Colleges .......cccccccccscscccsececveecse 29 csoore IB 


B36 vee 822 

Majority of Liberals .......ccccccccoscsscsscevccvseree 14 

The Spectator’s classification of Members as Liberals amounts to. ........ 306 
To those add the following, who are classed as Tories by that paper— Sir 
G. Heathcote, Mr. G. J. Heathcote, Mr. H. D. Goring, Honourable 
W. Howard, Sir C. Lemon, Lord J. G. Lennox, Lord A. Lennox, 








Mr. Walter Long.......sc.ssreesees eaessbaveanuaesoasssveanateceenueceserreuapereses) 2 
The number of Reformers will be... . ..se000028 S44 
The following being Doubtful—Lord Alexander (new Member), Sir 
George Crew, Sir G. N. Noe}, P. Pusey, Sir S. J. Spry, Lord North- 
Jand (new Member), Sir E. Wilmot. ...........00 sipeasecaeres eavexssees Raion ae 
. The number of Tories will be ..ssseeeeeyeeeee 507 
698 


The result may now be thus stated— 
Liberals. Tories. Doubtfuls. 


English and Welsh Counties......-csssseceseses 45 os. 107... 
sail — Boroughs, &c.. 190 ... 150 ... 
Scotch Counties -....csssesesscseees setiosviesae ‘ 1B x5 3S 
— Boroughs .. s 1 
A oss TE cts 
2 





Irish Counties ... 
— Boroughs, &C. ..se0e sercsrscrscccerseccesesece 28 .. i 


—_ so 





344 ... 807... 7-698 
Majority of Liberals, independent of Doubtfuls, 37.” ; 

Now the Specéator gave REASons for placing the Doubtful Members 1n 
one list or the other. We referred to their votes on critical questions, 
and took into account their general political leaning. We did not pre- 
sume to say, “ This man is a Liberal, and that a Tory,” when there 
was a doubt as to bis politics, without letting our readers know why he 
was taken to be one orthe other. Our reasons might not in all cases 
appear to others as conclusive as they did to ourselves; but nobody 
could honestly accuse us of dogmatism, far less of arranging our tables 
in an “ equivocal manner,” as this conceited correspondent of the 
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i . The blockhead seems to think that his ipse dixit can 
— points. Lord J. G. Lennox’s votes have been with 
i. Tories on critical divisions; but Inquisitor chooses to call him a 
Liberal, therefore of course he is one! We can tell this person, and 
others who would have it taken for granted, without any reason assigned, 
that they are right and the Spectator wrong, that their mode of com- 

uting the strength of parties and analysing (analysing!) the election- 
Fists is regarded with ridicule and contempt by men on both sides who 
have any real knowledge of the subject. The Chronicle may delude his 
readers by proclaiming a sure majority of 37, (his friend the official 

amphleteer made it 43,) but we advise him to ask the Premier and 
the Leader of the House of Commons what they say of his lists, and 
whether they do not hold those of the Spectator to be nearer the mark 


than any other. 





The Morning Register of Dublin has been sent to us, for the pur- 
ose, we presume, of making us acquainted with a reply to the 
Northern Whig of Belfast, from whose article on the Doubtful Mem- 
bers we quoted last week. We need not now recur to the particular 
points in dispute between our Irish contemporaries ; but we observe 
that the controversy between them is carried on with temper and pro- 
priety ; each supporting his case by a reference to facts and recorded 
votes, instead of ee oe merely, as has been too much the 
shion in England and Scotland. : : 
tthe Register objects to the principle on which the Whig selects 
certain divisions as tests. Without anticipating the answer of the Bel- 
fast journalist, we shall explain our own rule of selection. We took 
the questions on which the divisions were closest, because upon others 
itis of little moment whether the majorities be ten, twenty, or thirty 
more or fewer. It is not pretended that the House ever will divide ex- 
actly 336 to 322: the actual numbers will always depend in a great de- 
gree upon punctuality er remissness of attendance ; but our tables 
show the numbers of each party elected by the constituencies, and the 
gain or loss in the new as compared with the last House of Commons. 





STATE OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Ardross, lst September 1837. 


There is little to gratify any friend of rational policy in the state of public 
affairs. The consequences of the late general election were to be expected ; 
and what shall happen is nearly as obvious as that which has passed. Two 
factions have ruled the empire for more than a century. The Tories, having 
lost their credit with all but the ecclesiastics of the Established Church, now 
call themselves Conservatives,—a term equally suited to those who prepare 
pickles and sweatmeats; while the Whigs, instead of the sobriquet in 7 
they delighted, and to increase their small pretensions to numbers, have adopte 
the ample and intelligible name of Reformers: and to this they are entitled, at 
least in contradistinction to the Tories, who, to use the candid declaration of Lord 
SrorMonr in regard to himself, hate the very name of Reform; though, 
indeed, Whig Reform has often been of the daintiest kind. ae 

An article in the 68th Number of the Edinburgh Review exhibits an effort 
of Whig Parliamentary Reform: it was attributed to the pen of Sir James 
Mackrinrosu. After various qualifying, weakening, maneuvering expres- 
ions, the reviewer adopts the resolutions, moved by Lord JOHN RUSSELL on 
the 14th December 1819, as the basis of his project : they signified, that boroughs 
convicted of gross bribery and corruption should cease to return Members to 
Parliament, and that their forfeited rights should be transferred to populous towns 
and the largest counties. This the reviewer supposes would give an addition 
of twenty new Members. He admits that, “in point of numbers,” this is not 
considerable ; but he insists that as the Members would all be men of talents, 
zeal, and activity, they would mainly strengthen the democratical principles in 
the House of Commons. If each new Member to be returned for each new 
borough, equalled in Parliamentary achievements Bobadil and his sword in feats 
of arms, how were the corrupt boroughs to be extinguished 2. 

Years afterwards, one rotten borough, by the tactics of Sir Ronert Pret 
and his coadjutors, baffled every sanatory attack. Yet this trickery directed 
the public attention to the State’s wickedness; and when the Duke of Wet- 
LINGTON, carrying it more loftily, declared that the Constitution was perfect, 
and boroughs immaculate, the universal people started up at the insolence, and 
Parliamentary Reform became the claim ofall. Then the Whigs were called to 
office. This was the time for instituting an enduring improvement in all the 
relations of society. The Whigs knew that without a considerable reform they 
could not hold office, except as temporary substitutes for the Tories, who, 
when the occasion passed off, would be reinstated in office as they were in 1807, 
where they remained for nearly a quarter of a century in uninterrupted pos- 
session, and where they might still have remained, except for that extravaganza 
of the hero of Waterloo. The Whigs proposed a reform ; and so low was the 
expectation of the people, so desolate and desperate were they, that many 
hailed their plan as beyond all praise. The people are not so enthusiastic at 
present. : 

We now and then obtain a notice of the imaginings of the actors in great 
questions. It is wrung from them in the flurry of reply in the Honourable 
House; but it comes more appropriately at an election-dinner, when the bottle 
unlocks the heart, and great cheering bolts secrets from cold and reserved lips. 
Lord Jous Russet, in his last speech at Stroud, stated that he had been 
directed to draw up a plan of reform; that his scheme was submitted to a 
Committee, who, after consideration and discussion, proposed that the franchise 
Should be fixed at 20/. with vote by ballot, and that Parliaments should be 
shortened to five years. This, he says, was rejected by Lerd Grey’s Cabinet ; 
who fixed the franchise at 10. ’ 

Here we have two projects of reform, but household suffrage with scot and 
lot is not adverted to. Had the ancient title to the electoral suffrage been still 
higher than 10 or 20 pounds, then we should have been assailed with former 
Custom, and the wisdom of our ancestors; but when the latest innovation makes 
against popular rights, then the wisdom of our ancestors is folly to their sons. 

Yet let us rejoice, the Ballot was contemplated by some nameless Whigs ; 
but then, not unlike Miiron’s intimation respecting a sinister thought, 

“ Evilinto the mind of God or man 

May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 

No spot behind.” 
Let us rejoice, Ballot was honoured with a brief audience, though dismissed 
advisedly from Whig counsels. Why was ballot associated with 20/. rather 
than the 102. franchise ? unless that, in politics, benefits are always mated with 
injuries, as in Ireland Catholic Emancipation had appended to it, pensioning 
the priests, which did not succeed, for the Protestants and Catholics were 
both adverse ; but 170,000 forty-shilling freeholders, Catholic, Protestant, 
and Dissenting, were disfranchised, (who were afterwards ousted from their 
farms,) and, according to the Secretary, Mr. LirrLeTon, intentionally to 
Strengthen the Church Established by law. And this immense disfranchise~ 
ment passed with the approbation of the opulent persons of all sects:and per- 
auasions in the country, because (remark this) persons of small holdings could 


not vote freely, they being at the merey of their landlords, who, they said, drove 
them to the hustings; and this reason was paraded by the oligarchy, the eternal 
enemies of the people, just after the forties had broken from their landlords, 
and returned in despite of them the persons of their choice. If these hypocrites 
wished the forties should have had free votes, the ballot would have insured 
them independence. The fact is, they were disfranchised because they had prac- 
tically manifested their electoral independence. It is strange that any patie 
Reformers should have attempted to raise the money qualification ; and it is 
passing strange, that ballot being proposed by a Whig Committee, should have 
been rejected by a Whig Cabinet. The value of the ballot is unimpeachable ; 
it is employed advantageously in very different governments. In new America, 
itis the common mode of voting, where suffrage is almost universal—in old 
Switzerland, where the suffrage in the majority of the cantons is also universal ; 
voting by ballot is the common practice in France ; and Monsier TH1sAuDEAU 
in his evidence before the Bribery Committee, speaking of his country, said— 
“¢ The general habit of the people is secrecy in voting; and it is the only gua- 
rantee we have, for otherwise elections would be a mere nomination of the Go- 
vernment.” Lord Jon Russett declares that he is for open voting; and I 
would not vote secretly; but it happens that open voting subjects electors to 
all sortsjof persecution: besides, open voting deters many from voting at all, 
and it prevents also not a few from registering. The Ballot is a popular re- 
form; and it would equally apply to Bedford as Tamworth, and against all 
masters everywhere. 

Yet was upholding the Septennial duration of Parliament, contrary to the 
advice of the Committee, still more unaccountable. Voting by ballot in England 
was rather a novelty, but the Whigs extended the duration of Parliament from 
three to seven years, confessedly to support the new dynasty : that being effected, 
the former and shorter period for general elections should have been restored to 
the people a century ago. How the Grey Cabinet could now avoid this act 
of justice, they being appointed to office to reform Parliament, I cannot under- 
stand. And be it further remembered, that on the celebrated petition from the 
Society of the Friends of the People, presented by Mr. Cuartes Grey, now 
Lord Grey, to the House of Commons the 5th of May 1793, for the purpose 
of obtaining Parliamentary Reform, shortening the duration of Parliament is 
particularly insisted on. 

At the commencement of the Grey Ministry, the People were so strenuous 
that they would have carried them through all difficulties, in opposition to 
King, Lords, Tories, and the Church: but they lost the tide of flood, and now 
they are miserably floundering in the shallows of their own reform. Having 
lost this opportunity, sadly they added to their original mistake. They were 
pressed to follow up reform with practical measures. They did so. A schism 
and secession of some of the Ministers followed. This was in some measure a 
gain to the remaining members. The peevish malignity of Lord Stantey’s 
Thimblerig speech showed he was an intolerable associate; and that the People 
sided with the Ministry in opposition to Sir James Granam’s views, has been 
fully evinced by the electors of Cumberland rejecting their former flaunting 
Representative. Of the Reforming measures introduced, some passed, others 
were opposed, and rejected by the Lords. 

About this time a spirit of extreme dulcet moderation, like the sweet South 
over a bank of violets, affected the Ministers. Lord BrovcHam, in his 
romantic tour, and all the way to Inverness, said that if the Ministers did little 
last session, they would do less the next. Lord Joun Russewt declared that 
the Reform Bill was a final measure, and was not to be disturbed by mooted im- 
provements. Then the different measures that had been offered to Parliament 
were modified or curtailed. The Appropriation-clause, the great gem in that 
crowning measure, became tarnished, and in the last session it dropped from its 
setting. The absurdity of large stipends to Protestant clergymen in parishes 
innocent of having a casual resident Protestant became forgotten, or is regis- 
tered in that great repertory of benefits for Ireland ‘de rebus perditis.” The 
Tithe Bill was again brought forward, aud the Irish Members and the Irish 
patriots, (such patriots!) consented to become tithe-proctors, and to have the 
Catholic and Dissenting population mulcted to enrich the Protestant clergy. 
The English Dissenters are not of such long-suffering virtue: they appealed to 
Lord Joun Russett. for relief—he refused their request, but they pressed their 

suit, and the Ministry was forced to bring in a bill to relieve them from Church- 
rates: and in the last session petitions against Church-rates amounted to 2318, 
having 667,510 signatures. They did not act like the Irish silentiaries, who 
by their servile muteness have given a consent to that monstrous imposition : 
they were not to be wheedled by Ministerial emissaries, crying ‘* The Tories 
are coming!” but they increased their exertions, and they not only urged relief 
for themselves, but they made war on the Established Church, and exposed its 
enormous expense, and its prodigious deficiencies. Among other petitions to 
that effect, Lord Brovcuam, on the 24th April 1837, presented one from the 
borough of Lambeth, containing 160,000 inhabitants, which stated, that while 
the churches and chapels of the Established Church did not afford accommoda- 
tion to more than 5,000 persons, the chapels supported by voluntary subserip- 
tions accommodated 56,000 individuals. 

Then, in respect to the Municipal Reform Bill, how has this sunk in the 
hands of the retreating Whigs! The first bill gave 67 corporate towns, the next 
54, the third 47; in which clauses proposed by Lord Sranwey, and adopted 
by the Lords, were inserted to conciliate the Tories. Why, they care little for 
your measures—they want your places: quit the profitable command of the 
empire, and they will adopt your measures at their freshest— perhaps outgo 
them, as they did in the bill they proposed and carried, for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. 

Thus, this timid policy, this doltish fancy to disarm the Tory Lords and 
lordlings by approaching their wishes and professions, rendered many formerly 
zealous indifferent or worse; and the speeches of the Whigs at the meetings 
continuing the Conservative doctrines, no wonder that they lost, and that the 
Whig- Radicals lost also; for as more was expected from them, they fell still 
lower in public estimation. And yet the disgrace of their Radical accessories 
is not complete. They make war on those who gaye them only occasional as- 
sistance, as their measures merited: they call them Tory-Radicals—because 
they act on principle, who see the d inger of the party, and tell them so. 
But they would hive all pleasingly said. “ Sweet words are poison, bitter 





words are physic;” but they ery ‘¢ Give physic to the dogs!” Yes, 
after such a fall; for on a former election, Lord Brovcuam said, “ We 
shall be too strong :” and on this election who says we are not too weak? Yet 


after all these disasters following a retreating policy, the Morning Chronicle, 
August 8th, in defending the chances of the Whigs to support themselves in 
office, states— The patronage of the Crown remains with Ministers. During 
the ensuing Parliament, Ministers will gradually strengthen themselves by a 
wise and judicious exercise of patronage. [A most Conservative engine !] Being 
without a large majority, it will be the more necessary for them to be on their 
guard in respect to the measures they bring forward, and in the general conduct 
of Government.” Being on their guard in respect to the measures, means 
that they will be less popular in their measures: this is obvicus from the suc- 
ceeding paragraph, which states, that, as a number of decided Radicals are 
thrown out, Ministers will be left much more at liber ly to pursue their own 
course, Assuredly, the Ministry lost credit by diluting their measures; yet 
the remedy proposed to restore their credit is a fresh infusion into them of in- 
sipidity. This is an improvement in the homeopathic system of polities. 
GeorGE Ensor. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE QUEEN'S AIDES-DE-CAMP. 

Tue Chronicle informs us that the thirty-four Aides-de-camp of 
the late King have been reappointed Aides-de-camp to the Queen. 
This is not the whole truth: it is only part of a very disagree- 
able one. There are thirty-five Military Aides-de-camp; at the 
head of whom is—the “ first and principal”—that Mayor of 
former Palaces, Sir Hersert TAYLOR. Then there are nineteen 
Naval Aides-de-camp, all reappointed; which makes the total 
number fifty-four,—enough to give commanders to thirty-five 
marching regiments and nineteen ships of the line! The 
history and nature of these Aides-de-camp afford an instructive 
illustration of the progress of abuse. When our Monarchs 
commanded their own armies in person, they had but six 
Aides-de-camp. This was the utmost number that WrLL1am 
had at Namur and Groreg at Dettingen. It was, in fact, the 
limit, until towards the close of the reign of Grorceg the 
Third, when the number was raised to nine,—at a moment 
when the Sovereign could not manage even his own house- 
hold, to say nothing of what he never could do, leading an army. 
GrorGeE the Fourth, who had a passion for “ playing at soldiers,” 
to the public cost, but who was no more a soldier in his own 
person, nor had more pretension to act the part of a general, than 
the spiritual Emperor of Japan or the Grand Lama, raised the 
number to thirty. WutL1Am the Fourth, in a reign of profound 
peace, raised the number of Military Aides-de-camp to forty-two ; 
and, although his political friends never could trust him with any 
command beyond that of a frigate, and then only when provided 
with a dry-nurse, he added nineteen Naval Aides-de-camp; so 
that the total number, towards the close of his reign—indeed 
until January last, when the promotion made seven of the military 
gentlemen Majors-General—was sixty-one. Thus, in about thirty 
years’ time, this band of useless courtiers was multiplied beyond 
tenfold. 

A King’s Aide-de-camp has the rank of a Colonel in the Army. 
A subaltern or captain, by being made one, would at once at- 
tain the permanent rank in question, and thus supersede every 
man above him of these or intermediate ranks. This, how- 
ever, would be “ too bad ;” and the practice is only to make Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels in the Line, or Captains in the Regiments of 
Guards, Aides-de-camp. These, of course, supersede every Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel above them. At least one-third of the Military 
Aides-de-camp are young men, who have thus walked over the 
heads of their seniors: and we have among them one very 
flagrant example, that of. Lord Freprerick FirzcLarence. 
This officer entered the service in 1814, and was made a King's 
Aide-de-camp—that is, a full Colonel—before the promotion of 
all the veterans who were Licutenant-Colonels when he entered 
the Army as a boy andan Ensign. This now old Colonel, who 
has walked over the heads of thousands, never saw a shot fired 
in earnest,—if we except the pistol-shots in the celebrated field 
of Cato Street, where he played second fiddle to a Bow Street 
runner. 

The original number of six alone have emoluments, which 
amount to 10s. 6d.a day. All, however, have the privilege of 
“the entrée ”—that is, the right of access to the person of the 
Sovereign by the backstairs on high days and holydays. Most of 
them perform no kind even of Court duty; as is sufficiently pro- 
claimed by many of them being actually in the East Indies or 
the Colonies. Twelve of them are Militia-men, of whom to ex- 
pect any kind of military service, would only be ridiculous. 
Witness Sir Wark1n Wynn, who is conveyed to the House of 
Commons in a chair and a blanket, to vote against popular mea- 
sures ; and the Marquis of Hunt ty, whois on the verge of eighty. 

Of the polities of the men whom the Queen, by the advice of 
her Liberal Ministers, delighteth thus to honour, a very few words 
will suffice. They are for the most part the creatures or the fa- 
vourites of her Tory predecessors, and of course Tories—a few of 
them red-hot ones; witness the activity and flaming zeal of 
some whom we could name at the late Westminster aud Mid- 
dlesex elections. Out of the whole number of fifty-four, the 
difliculty would be to point out as many as half-a-dozen Reformers. 
There is not a single NapieR among them: but in lieu of such, 
we have Sir Aveusrus Datrympix, the Tory Member for 
Brighton; Colonel Woop, the Tory Member for Breconshire, 
brother-in-law of CasTLeREAGH, and father of the eloquent 
Guardsman who beat JosepH Hume in Middlesex; the two Firz- 
CLARENCES; Lords VALLETORT and Dz Grey; and the Marquises 
of Oxmonn and TuHomonp,—names of no sweet odour in the 
nostrils of honest Reformers. Why are such men as these placed in 
a position to have easy accessto the Monarch? Isit that the com- 
mand and patronage of the Army, not being sufficient for the Duke 
of WELLINGTON, he must also, asa female Sovereign can have no 
need of them, have a band of half-a-hundred Tory Aides-de-camp 
about the Queen, to support his secret influence at the Court? 

It is alleged in extenuation of this foolish act of the Whig 
Ministry, that it has been the practice of former Sovereigns to reap- 
point the Aides-de camp of their predecessors. This, asa precedent 
of any standing, would only apply to the six original paid Aides- 
de-camp: but we cannot believe for a moment that it is applicable 
-even to them, either constitutionally or rationally. If Aides-de- 

camp. mean what the term expresses, and not a mere political 
“job, it’ is ‘absurd “td ‘suppose that: the General..is to conigns 
himself with the assistants chosen by those who have preceded 








him in the command —- no general of common sense does an 
thing of the sort. With respect to the forty-eight additional 
Aides created by the Tory successors of our soldier Kings, there 
is neither good precedent nor good excuse. On Reforming 
principles, every man of them ought to have been packed about 
his business, and six stanch Reformers (the Army, on a diligent 
search, would perhaps be found to contain such a number of 
meritorious Reforming Lieutenant-Colonels) named in their 
room. These appointments are not, indeed, of very great conse- 
quence or necessity, but they are, perhaps, of as much impor- 
tance as the Maids of Honour and the Bedchamber Ladies, tinat 
have been so ostentatiously proclaimed. The advent of a female 
reign, under which military pomp, in reference to the person of 
the Sovereign, is not only mischievous but ridiculous, ought to 
have been gladly embraced as a fitting opportunity for abating a 
nuisance, instead of making it the occasion, as our Ministry has 
done, of countenancing or continuing a very ugly abuse of their 
predecessors. This is a bad omen for the much-desired reform of 
the Army. 





POST-OFFICE IMPROVEMENT. 

A GREAT deal has been said about improvements in the Post- 
office, but very little has been done. There have been plenty of 
inquiries, reports, and plans, with the view of making that esta- 
blishment the means of a cheap, speedy, and safe conveyance of 
correspondence ; but the business is still conducted by an uncer- 
tain, tardy, and expensive process. The Post-office Bumbureau- 
cracy are too strong for the Reformers. Lord Lowruer, a reso- 
lute man, confessed that he was no match for the Post-office 
people. Sir Henry Parnett and his brother Commissioners of 
the Revenue brought enormous jobs and gross mismanagement to 
light: but nothing effectual was done to amend the system. Now 
Lord Duncannon, Mr. LasoucueErg, and Lord Seymour are at 
work; and they have recommended, in their Ninth Report, the 
immediate adoption of Mr. RowLanp Hiw’s plan of stamped 
covers in the Twopenny and Threepenny Post department: but 
nothing has been done. There isa hitch somewhere. Lord Licu- 
FIELD is, apparently, as much the tool of the Bumbureaucracy 
as his predecessors: he denounced Mr. H1xz's scheme, as wild 
and impracticable, (though a considerable number of the first men 
of business in the metropolis had petitioned Parliament strongly 
in its favour;) and he will hardly let his ignorance be proved by 
actual experiment, if he can help it. 

Mr. Hitt proposed that there should be two kinds of stamped 
covers,—one to be sold at a penny, to frank a letter of an ounce 
weight; the other at twopence, to frank six ounces. Specimens 
of the covers are given in the Ninth Report: they are of the size 
of halfan ordinary sheet of letter-paper,—and economists would be 
apt to make them serve for letter-paper in many instances. Even 
by the limited half-measure which the Commissioners recommend, 
besides a vast saving of time and trouble, the public of London 
would gain a very large reduction of expense, the postage charge 
being lowered one half within the Twopenny range to the two 
millions who inhabit the Metropolitan districts. 

It is not merely by the use of stamped covers that the Two- 
penny and Threepenny Post might be improved: there is a sad 
want of despatch in the delivery of letters. Mr. RowLanp Hi. 
gave the following extract from his work on Post-oflice Reform, 
as part of his evidence before the Commissioners, in whose Ninth 
Report it will be found. 

“To interchange letters between London and Hampstead through the post, 
requires, under the most favourable circumstances, about ten hours. A letter 
which shall arrive in London between six and seven o’clock by a morning mail, 
would not be delivered at Hampstead, or any — 2 equally distant, till 
eleven or twelve o’clock. A London tradesman, residing at Hampstead, who 
should from any cause be prevented from 1eturning home as_ usual in the even- 
ing, would be unable to prepare his family for his absence by a pust-letter, 
unless he wrote before three o'clock ; and even after two o’clock a letter would 


be too late if put into any district receiving-house. If two letters were put 
into the proper district receiving-houses in London, between five and six o'clock 


in the evening, one addressed to Highgate, the other to Wolverhampton, (which 
lies 120 miles further along the same road,) the Wolverhampton letter would 
be delivered first.” 

A correspondent has sent us the reply of a Post-oilice func- 
tionary toa complaint he made of heavy postage which he sup- 
posed was an overcharge. He had sent a letter from Elstree to 
Colney, the distance seven miles; and the charge was sevenpence. 
He wrote to the Post-oflice to inquire if that charge could be cor- 
rect, and received the following answer. i 

“General Post-office, Ist Sept. 1937. 

“ Sir—In reply to your inquiry, I beg to explain. The enclosed letter was 
posted at Elstree ; was forwarded from thence by the Twopenny Post to London, 
and from London by the General Post to Barnet, and delivered by the Penny 


Post from thence at London Colney. The charge is correct, viz. 
soos 2d. 






Elstree to London.......+.+0+ 
PAnGOn CO TRSHUE ccnvacessvencapesdeoncoccoseseicsagavsncs . 4d. 
Barnet Penny Post to Colney ......scccscrsseeees covcceccesees Id. 


Td. 

«If the letter had been sent by Cross Post, it must have gone from the post- 
town, Edgeware, to St. Alban’s, and been delivered from thence. The charge 
of postage would have been the same, but the letter would have been delay 
one day. I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, ei 

“G. Wetcu, for the Secretary. 

It thus appears that the letter was sent thirty-two miles, instea 
of seven. All this inconvenience, and a vast deal more, 1s @0- 
dured as if it were irremediable. There is abundance of com- 
by whic but no earnest methodized caeain to improve a system 

which everybody is daily annoyed. 4 

Ivis alinost™ ludicrous to find the dstablishiment of a'day-aual 
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from London to Birmingham, Chester, and Holyhead, hailed as a 
prodigious boon by the inhabitants of the first mercantile city of 
the world. So it is, however: on Tuesday, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, the only day-mail from London to the provinces com- 
menced running. We have no doubt that the Post-office people 
think that they have performed a feat which ought to silence all 
complaints for a long time to come; and the Times said that the 
arrangement would give unqualified satisfaction. But our con- 
temporary was premature in his praise, He thought that the 
mail would take newspapers ; but, finding that only newspapers 
for Ireland will go by that conveyance, he grumbled on the day 
following. 

“Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester are excluded ; and even Chester, 
in which the mail is to stop for half an hour, is not allowed to receive by it any 
newspapers. If any distinction had ever been drawn by the Legislature between 
the facilities to be afforded for the transmission of letters and newspapers, some 
ground might exist for the foundation of the rule now for the first time put 
forth by the Post: office ; but, in every argument on the subject, and in every 
act of Parliament for the regulation of the Post-office, the necessity of securing 
the conveyance of newspapers with a rapidity and punctuality equal to that pro- 
vided for letters, has been the avowed object. It is reserved, thus, for the Post- 
office to thwart not only the objects of the Legislature, but the wishes and con- 
venience of the public. The facilities for travelling in all directions have been 
multiplied beyond all precedent by competition in every species of public con- 
veyance. Yet, with the exception of the mails travelling a little faster, and the 
establishment of the day-mail to Dublin and the Falmouth mail to London, the 
arrangements of the Post-oflice are the same that they were thirty years ago ; 
and it would appear, that because one mail-coach was sufficient at that period 
for any particular town or district, in the true spirit of monopoly, the convey- 
ance that was then sufficient for the duty is still to attempt the performance of 
it now that the extent and importance of that duty is doubled.” 

There is a way to make the Post-oflice what it ought to be. 
This is not a party question, but it is one in which every member 
of society is interested; and there should be a national demand for 
Post-office Reform,—the merchants, bankers, professional men, 
and the inhabitants of the Metropolis generally, taking the lead 
in the movement. We have not the least doubt that the Tories 
mean to have the credit and popularity of this great practical im- 
provement; but the Whigs, if they are wise, will forestall them. 





PREBENDARY WODEHOUSE AND THE IRISH 
POLICY OF THE TORIES. 


TxouGs the often-quoted remark of CLARENDON, that clergymen 
are the last persons to discern and truly interpret the signs of the 
times, will generally hold good, there have been striking excep- 
tions to that rule. Some parsons are clear-headed politicians. The 
Whigs have not in their ranks a shrewder man of the world than 
Mr. Canon Residentiary SypNey SmitH; and we question whe- 
ther the Tories can produce a more sagacious counsellor than Mr. 
Prebendary Wopgnouss, of Norwich, whose admirable letter on 
Irish politics appears in a previous page. Lucky it is for the 
Whigs in office that all Tories are not like Mr. WopgHouse; else 
would the Whigs be permitted to carry their Irish Bills without 
let or hindrance, and that cheval de batuille of the “ Reform 
Ministry ,, Would be sent to grass. Then the Tories might 
come in”—not to be driven out, as before, in a few weeks or 
months, but with some chance of endurance. The Prebendary sees 
the grand blunder of his party. He is a Tory by birth, education, 
and position; but he discerns the danger and impolicy, and 
the disastrous consequences, of practising injustice on a whole 
people, and the gross folly of wasting strength in a contest which 
must terminate in defeat. He warns the Opposition of a snare, 
mp Which, in spite of the warning, they are likely enough to 
fall—that of carrying their adversaries’ measures ; for which they 
Would have neither credit nor populority, but contempt. The 
Ministers, says Mr. Wopenxouss, who proposed Catholic Eman- 
cipation, “ gained only a loss by the deed :” if they had handed it 
Over “ to its proper friends ard advocates, very different, probably, 
would have been the general result.” Should the Tories—Prxx 
and WeELLINGTON—regain office, and proceed to pass measures for 
_ Irish Church and Corporations equivalent to those of the 
Vhigs, they would again to a certain extent experietice the evil 
eflects on their position as a party, which followed Catholic Eman- 
Cipation. It might scem, therefore, to be the best Tory policy to 
allow the Whigs to carry their Irish Bills: but then, the spirit of 
bigotry Which has been kept burning so anwisely, would render 
the concession hazardous to themselves. ‘Two years ago it 
misht not have been very dangerous to have yielded; now 
ne dy can pretend to foresee the extent of the schism which an 
dbandenment of Orangeism would create in the fory ranks. Such 
bi the consequences to Tories and piscehunters of an adherence 
O principles, It is a blunder which they have rarely committed 
and wall seareely repeat. : 
es has a few remarks respecting the Church of 
nae Tipe: in them the Churebman appears. He acknow- 
gine : “ the Establishment is in danger ; and he proposes to 
= —— a augmenting its wealth. The Church is not 
fand tal . hree or four millions a year is a very insufficient 
ona a. Let “ voluntary endowments,” 
ations! jemi ong again become tests of attachment to the 
ecient poi 7, we es that Mr. Wopexouss has 
auch. for want of rhs acne. 4 onconformists were not made 
Established Pe church-room: it was not the poverty of the 
oer i which gave the impetus to Methodism. 
midi? er of churches and clergymen augmented tenfold, 
question whether any converts would be made thereby from 


half-empty churches is not sufficient to convince them of. For 
the reasons of Dissent we must search the human mind, as well as 
external circumstances. In a country where civilization and 
information are pretty well diffused, it is vain to attempt the esta- 
blishment of any thing like uniformity of belief. In religion as 
in politics, the tendency is to freedom from unnecessary tram- 
mels; and the claim to authority, which every Establishment 
puts forth, becomes in process of time repulsive. 





MEANS OF PROTECTING THE CONSTITUENCY. 


Ir we credit the mutual party complaints of intimidation, bribery, 
and undue influence employed during the elections, we must con- 
clude that in a great number of instances an exchange of Members 
ought to take place; the Tories becoming the representatives of 
Tory constituencies who have been induced to return Whigs; and, 
vice versa, the Whigs passing over to places in which Tory gold 
and influence have prevailed against the real wishes of the electors. 
By this process, the new House of Commons might be converted 
into something like the representative assembly it pretends to be. 

The Reform Act threatens to become an effectual instrument 
in disfranchising the People of England. The Tories are “ object- 
ing” to voters by wholesale, being well aware of the advantage 
they have in a reduced constituency. In the township of Leeds, 
they have served objections on 2271 voters. Ina large majority 
of these cases the objections are frivolous; but it is too probable 
that many good votes will be struck off because the parties will 
not take the trouble to defend their right to the franchise. This 
is the Tory calculation. Doubtless the Whigs play the same 
game to a considerable extent; but in all these unfair methods of 
electioneering, the Tories are more skilful, and have greater 
success. 

The direct remedy for these practices will be found in a simpli- 
fication of the registration system, the removal of the Rate-paying 
clauses of the Reform Act, and an extension of the suffrage to all 
householders; but indirectly the Ballot would prevent much of the 
mischief: the simple expedient of secret voting would lessen the 
inducement to bribe, to bully, and to disfranchise the electors, as 
well as to render the manufacture of fagot-votes a doubtful 
advantage to any party. It would not be worth while to incur 
expense and trouble in creating or disfranchising voters on whose 
support it would be impossible to rely. 

There are persons who admit the great advantage of secret 
voting, but deny that it is practicable, or cudgel their brains 
to discover some petty difficulty in the technical process,—forget- 
ting that it is the part of rational men to submit to some slight 
disadvantage or difficulty, if unavoidable, for the sake of escaping 
a great evil or securing much practical good. The writer of the 
following letter appears to belong to the section of injudicious 
objectors. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Str —In your paper of the 2d instant, in a short article upon the Ballot, 
you refer to an article on the same subject ina former number of the cur- 
rent year: the latter contained a plan for taking votes by Ballot, and you 
now speak of it as being a plan altogether free from objections. To a certain 
extent it may be considered to be as you represent it; and when an elector 
intends to vote for some of the names upon the card, the plan will answer most 
admirably. But suppose him to wish to vote for some one else, what means 
are to be furnished him for scratching out some of the names and inserting 
others instead of them? If, in such a case, the voter must bring his own 
ticket ready prepared, (as is done in the American United States, ) there will 
be an end both to secrecy and independence in the very cases where the Ballot 
is designed to preserve them, by leaving voters to select their own candidates 
free from external control. The tickets will be prepared beforehand by land- 
lords or others, and so the voter be under influence, as at present. 

There is ove fundamental error in all the balloting schemes which have been 
proposed hitherto, viz. the assuming that an elector must be tied down to vote 
for nore other than the persons who have been nominated as candidates in due 
form. Now suppose one of them to die suddenly, or that something transpires 
injurious to his political reputation, are the electors to be precluded from supply- 
ing his place, because his name happens to be printed already upon the cards? 
I recollect an instance when it was doubtful whether A or B was to stand, till 
within two hours of the opening of the poll. A’s canvassing-cards were in full 
circulation, and no one thougit of B. But something occurred during the 
night, which caused A to retire in favoar of B; who accordingly came forward 
to the surprise of every person not in the secret, and, by means of A’s party, 
was placed at the head of the poll. How would your ready prepared cards 
meet either of the three cases to which [have alluded? Should you do me the 
favour to insert this communication, it may, perhaps, catch the eye of some one 
who may be prepired with a plan to obviate the difficulty above-mentioned ; 
and, until a remedy be provided for it, more than half (?) the benefits intended 
from voting by cards will be frustrated. 

I remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
A Constant READER. 

The reply to this objection is very easy. No candidate should 
be eligible without previous and deliberate nomination. Such tricks 
as our correspondent alludes to should be prevented. A constitu- 
enev should not be taken by surprise, or proceed upon a blind 
chance-medley: some time should be given for ascertaining a 
candidate's character and principles. That part of the Reform 
Act which relates to the manner of voting, the nomination, &c. 
was framed on the supposition that every candidate must be no- 
minated; for it empowers the Sheriff to contract with the candi- 
dates for the erection of booths and the hustings before the day 
of election. The persons who nominate a candidate without his 
consent are liable to pay a proportion of the legal expenses; but 
a caniidate not nominated might escape this charge. To put an 
end to all doubt on the question, it would be easy to introduce a 
clause into the Ballot Bill declaring only duly-nominated candi- 
dates eligible. In the case of a candidate's death between the 
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our correspondent to Mr, Grore’s Ballot-machinery is not, in our 
judgment, of the slightest practical importance. 





MOLE-EYED PARTISANSHIP. 


Tue anonymous writer of the following is, for aught we know, 
some Downing Street underling, or one of the press people, inte- 
rested in the depreciation of this journal. It may be thought, 
therefore, a stretch of good-nature to take any notice of so equi- 
vocal a production : and so it would be, if it were not also pos- 
sible that the writer may be rather stupid than knavish, and that 
there may be one other honest reader of the Spectator who equals 
him in incapacity. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 4th September 1837, 
Srr—In your article on the ‘ Misrepresentation of the People in Parlia- 
ment,” it appears to me you have fallen into an important error. You say— 
«¢ On the Counties in England, in 1835, the balance of popu- 
lation in favour of the Liberals, was .......++0 schuewesnscee 1,804,000 
«¢ The late election throws the balance largely on the Tory side,’ 4,152,000 


And you add these together, making .......... carbene esenve . 5,956,000 ” 

In the context, you state that the ‘result is the enormous Tory gain, which 
is arithmetically demonstrated, though morally impossible.” And, after a pro- 
cess of reasoning, grounded on the assumption that this arithmetical demon- 
stration is correct, you arrive at the conclusion, that ‘* Toryism is advancing 
among the people with prodigious strides ;” and ‘‘ that the people are going 
over to the Tories at the rate of three millions and a quarter per annum.” 

My object, Sir, at this moment, is to question the correctness of your pre- 
mises, and @ fortiort your conclusion. If I am right, you may see the impor- 
tance of acknowledging the mistake into which you have fallen. 

I see no reason for adding the balance in favour of the Liberals in 1835, to 
the majority of the county population in favour of the Tories in 1837: it is 
enough (supposing the results as you state them, correct) that the Liberal ma- 
jority of 1835, 1,804,000, has been swamped and comprehended in the Tory 

alance, 4,152,000,—in other words, that supposing a proportion of Liberal 
electors corresponding to a population of 1,804,000 had not voted at all, the 
result in favour of the Tories would then have been 2,348,000. This I think 
is a fair way of stating the question. 

It appears to me that you are taking extraordinary pains to prove the won- 
drous increase of Toryism; but, in a previous article, you refer to your in- 
creased circulation, since (excuse me for speaking plainly) your change in poli- 
tical sentiment: answer me one question,—may not this increased circulation 
arise from your deserting the cause of the People, which you formerly so nobly 
advocated? and has not that prodigious increase of Toryism you are so 
anxious to establish, something to do with the matter, now that your opinions 
are more in harmony with their own? 

I remain, Sir, your former admirer, DETECTOR. 

There is no mistake to acknowledge. The calculation in ques- 
tion did not profess to deal with known quantities, but with defer- 
ences involvedin two hypothetical statements, proceeding on the 
same data: the difference could not be ascertained except by adding 
the Liberal surplus in 1835 to the Liberal deficit in 1837. Sup- 
pose a merchant's balance of gains and losses in trade to be repre- 
sented by the balance for or against him at his banker's: suppose 
that in the spring of 1835 he had a balance to his credit of 18,0000. 
and that in the autumn of 1837 there was a balance against him 
of 45,0007.—how would he calculate the amount of his loss? would 
he not add the two sums together? Certainly. There is nobody 
out of Bedlam, but this anonymous letter-writer, who would sup- 
pose that the loss of the 18,000/. was noloss. It matters not whe- 
ther the credit balance had disappeared by the inattention or the 
bad luck of the merchant: on examining his profit and loss account, 
he would see that he had lost the 18,0007. which he was worth, 
and had run in debt to the extent of the 45,000/. besides. 

So much for the apparent bond fide purpose of the letter : now 
for its impertinence and falsehood. Like all the other cavillers 
and maligners, this person, instead of taking the statements and 
arguments as he findsthem in our pages, supposes or invents 
something which he did not find there. We took no pains to 
prove “the wondrous increase of Toryism:” what we did was as 
nearly as possible the reverse—for we denied the conclusions to 
which the figures pointed, and the pains we took was to prove the 
want of correspondence between a House of Commons composed 
nearly one-half part of persons professing Tory politics, and the 
peopie at large, among whom, in spite of temporary ‘‘ supineness 
and apathy,” we believe that Liberalism still numbers a vast ma- 
jority of adherents. 

Our political sentiments have never changed: we desire the 
same objects, and we have seen no reason to seek them through 
other means than formerly. But we once expected a good deal— 
perhaps too much—from the present Ministers; and we now 
expect very little—perhaps too little, but time will show. Our 
trust is not in men, but in principles. Reform will have another 
day of power, though not just yet. Let us hasten and prepare for 
its advent by eschewing mystifying humbug and cultivating truth. 

If, as the spiteful anonymous insinuates, the Spectator is in any 
degree beholden to the favourable regard of Tories for an increase 
of readers, we are well content: if Tories come to our school, 
they shall be nourished with sound doctrine. On the other hand, 
we warn off those intolerant and misnamed Liberals, who desire 
above all things the reflection of their own prejudices and self- 
delusions in a journal: we despise their rants and cants—we will 
not change our independent course — we will not sell our souls 
to unreasoning, blind partisanship. 





THE THEATRES. 
Tue week has furnished two specimens of what by courtesy and cus- 
tom are called “novelties ;” but both of which are, as regards subject, 
incidents, and treatment, as old as the stage itself. 
The Exile of Genoa, produced at the Lyceum on Monday, is a musi- 
cal piece, partly melodramatic and partly operatic. It is of German 





origin, both as to words and music; and the drama has all the fault 
without a single redeeming quality of the original. The story sidies” 
lous ; the events improbable or impossible; the language stiff, tur, a 
and bombastic. Music was once “married to immortal verse,” but the 
‘‘ pair of blest syrens” have been long since divorced; and the « tg 
venly maid ”—or matron rather— has been living a loose life of late, 
taking up with any mortal compound of nonsense. The plot of the 
Exile of Genoa has the merit of simplicity certainly: the playwright hag 
not thought it worth while to attempt to veil its absurdities. Anselmo, 
the exile, is living in a very pretty spot, following the avocation of a 
fisherman, and amusing his leisure with loving his daughter Florentine 
and cursing the Doge Galvani, who has banished him: he has another 
companion in his solitude, who also partakes in the tender part of his 
enjoyment, but has no taste for the more severe amusement ; and when 
he is invited in a friendly way to join in cursing all who bear the name 
of Galvani, he takes the liberty of objecting to so comprehensive q 
damn—for the very natural reason that he is Galvani’s son. This is 
situation the first. Galvani junior, however, reconciles himself to the 
anathematizing Anselmo, by driving away a party of soldiers encum. 
bered with long spears, whom his father sends to take the exile, bu 
who stand no chance against a body of sailors in canvas suits and red 
nightcaps. And now a terrible storm arises ; a ship is wrecked; Flo. 
rentine puts off to the assistance of the crew, ina boat about as bi 
as the car of a balloon; and returns bringing a white-headed old gentle. 
man in spangles, who proves to be the Doge. This is situation the 
second. Anselmo relapses into his old habit of swearing; and the 
Doge is very frightened, and kneels down begging forgiveness, and 
promising he won’t do so any more: Anselmo, having exhausted his 
vocabulary of oaths, makes it up with Galvani senior ; and being in an 
agreeable mood, lets Galvani junior have his daughter: and the whole 
party join in a chorus of gratulation. 

The music of this piece is the composition of a Mr. Scummpr, (an 
amateur, we understand,) who appears very well acquainted with the 
best dramatic writers of his country, especially Mozart, to whose 
operas he is frequently indebted for whole passages. We should guess 
the Exile of Genoa to have been written about forty years since, but 
that the instrumentation occasionally bespeaks a more recent age, 
The first act proceeds but heavily to its finale ; which contains some 
agreeable writing, especially a quartet and the succeeding chorus, 
The second act opens with one of WeEBER’s (originally) unaccom. 
panied part songs, introduced as a chorus of fishermen. This beautiful 
composition, which was admirably sung, awakened the attention of the 
drowsy audience, and a hearty encore followed its performance. Such 
is the difference, even upon untaught ears, between an original anda 
copy. To the rest of the music we listened with approbation—some- 
times, especially in the concerted pieces, with pleasure. The only 
female character was most successfully supported by Miss Ratnrortu, 
who is becoming a delightful actress. Of the other principal singers 
we can say little in commendation. 


Power’s “ military drama,” St. Patrick's Eve, or the Order of the 
Day, produced at the Haymarket on Tuesday, is a very neat and plea- 
sant version of the familiar stage incident of a soldier condemned to 
die for some breach of regimental orders, and pardoned afterwards, 
Power, as Major O’Dogherty, in the service of Frederick the Second, 
“the Great King of Prussia,” as he is called, violates a curfew © or- 
der of the day,” by lighting a dark lantern to write a love-letter fora 
wounded brother officer on St. Patrick’s Eve ; and is discovered by the 
King himself. Moved by the tears and entreaties of the lady, for whom 
the letter was intended, Frederick connives at the prisoner’s escape; 
and, in return, is saved from being treacherously taken prisoner, by the 
Major’s gallantry and address. 

Power, though he is the hero of a serious adventure, takes it so 
coolly and quietly, that you feel the grave part of the business to be 
only a dark background to set off the humour and jocularity of the 
Irishman. No soldier ever looked death in the face with such a rosy, 
smiling countenance and twinkling eye, though many may have met it 
with equal composure. The mixture of military formality and promp- 
titude made his free and easy style tell to better advantage : he gave an 
air of gracefulness to the regimental stiffness. Though Power and 
the pathetic seem wide as the poles asunder, there was something 
touching in his expression and manner when he makes up his mind to 
die: and bis half-serious, half-comic way of singing a snatch of an Irish 
ballad, sounded like an involuntary dirge. In short, we were not only 
amused, but interested by his performance; and were somewhat sut- 
prised that the audience received the play with indifference. To be 
sure, the time for military sentimentalism is gone by ; and there 1s no- 
thing dramatic in the construction of the piece, while it has the custom- 
ary share of improbabilities; but withal there was much to please In 
alittle way. The story is picturesquely told, and the acting was goo 
of its kind,—though the dresses (announced as new) were the dingiest 
ever turned out of a wardrobe. Had it been brought out at the Olympic, 
got up as Vestris does these trifles, we cannot help thinking it would 
have been popular. : 

We must not pass over the acting of Mrs. Tay.euRE; who only 
appears in one scene, but that is inimitable. She is the wife of Blitz, 
the Major’s Ba’tman, (very well played by SrRICKLAND,) and comes 
in crying to take a last farewell of O'Dogherty: her grief seeme 
really genuine, yet it was properly grotesque—a nice point to hit—so 
that it moved the audience to laughter and tears at once. A common~ 
place actress would have made it a piece of broad buffoonery. 
Wenster, as Frederick, might be justified in his habit of pulling 
faces, in order to look old and crabbed ; but we are not aware of wg” 
being any historical necessity for his speaking in his nose,—and 1 
there were, the audience would gladly dispense with such a disagree 
able trait of the resemblance. 





Wexsster is following up his successful career of management with 
spirit. A two-act drama, by SERLE, called The Gipsy Queen, 18 an- 
nounced for next week ; and a tive-act comedy, by SHERIDAN KNowLés, 
is underlined in the Haymarket bills. Hail to SHERIDAN KNowLes 
as a votary of Thalia! ’ , 

A melodrama entitled The Highland Cateran, and a nautical pee 
ganza yclept The Spitfire, are advertised for next week at the Lyceum. 
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SPECTATOR’S LIBRARY. 
Pinter of «Representative to his Constituents during the Session of 1897, With 
FicrTi0: 


N 
The Hunters of the Prairie, or the Hawk Chief. A Tale of the Indian Country. By 
John Treat Irving junior, Author of Indian Sketches. In 2 vols........Bentley. 
SraTIsTICs, ‘ A 
Comparative Tables of Taxation, Currency, and Prices, for fifty-four years, com- 
mencing in the year 1784 and ending in the year 1837; in which the Duties of 
Excise and Customs chargeable on each article in each year are stated, so as to 
show the price in every instance exclusive of CUES. a wsccubcccesacccacnasmeita 





SECOND SERIES OF THE LETTERS OF A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE TO HIS CONSTITUENTS. 


Tue last session of Parliament was distinguished beyond all 
others for the uninteresting, unsatisfying, and wearisome charac- 
ter of its debates. Something of this may be assigned to the 
want, in all its Members, of true oratorical as distinguished from 
rhetorical genius,—that is, the power of clothing apt, large, and 
elevated thoughts, in language fitted to their extent or majesty, 
as opposed to mere skill in debate, or to the gift of saying smart 
things, or tothe knack of talking fluently and finely. Something 
must also be attributed to the stale and worn-out nature of the 
subjects which engaged the attention of the Legislature, and on 
which it would have been difficult for genius, and quite impossible 
for our Parliament men, to say any thing new. But the funda- 
mental reason of the dulness of the debates, is to be found in 
their hollow and unreal nature. The great talk of 1837 was 
worse than “ the form of mock debate” denounced by the philo- 
sophic satirist; for it was not to terminate in executing a predeter- 
mined plan without regard to the reasons alleged, but every one 
felt it was to end in nothing. The critic knows that even in the 
lightest work of fiction or fancy the most fatal fault is unreality—a 
substitution of forced notions clothed in sounding words, for senti- 
ments and jianguage natural to the subject matter. And if this 
resultless phrase-spinning excite contempt or indignation in a 
work of pure literature, we may judge what its effect must be in a 
national council, where every speech should have a tendency to 
settle a course of action. The habits of the people may indeed 
prevent them from perceiving the fault, but natural instinct en- 
ables them to feelit. ‘ They may not blame, but they sleep.” 

The character of the session of 1837, must necessarily in a 
measure determine the character of any running commentary 
upon it; and the Second Series of Colonel THompson’s Letters 
io his Constituents is unequal to the First, in the comprehensive- 
ness of some of its subjects, and in the substantial nature of all. 
The “ Representative,” too, seems fortunately to have been influ- 
enced by the general sluggishness, and his present book is less bulky 
than his former one,—for when there was nothing to say, he had the 
judgment to say nothing. In other respects we prefer this Second 
Series; for it exhibits in great perfection the author's essential 
characteristic—the power of quaint and humorous illustration ; 
and it shows the impressions which the conduct of the Ministers 
left day by day upon the mind of an able observer, and the gra- 
dual steps by which Colonel THompson arrived at the conclusion 
of their hollow hypocrisy, and the certainty of their eventual 
downfal (though, in company with most other politicians, he 
dreamt that the King’s death was to strengthen their power very 
considerably for a while—that is, till they knocked it down). 
The Letters also enable their reader to see a good deal of the party 
workings of the House, and of the things which really interest 
our legislators,—and these are private bills and personal squab- 
bles. They will, moreover, in the words of the preface, possess 
some interest “ as a record of Parliamentary proceedings during 
a session remarkable for the surrender of the Liberal cause into 
the power of its enemies.” 

As the point of some of the extracts depends upon the period 
when they were written, we subjoin their dates. The following 
shows how early the Colonel became suspicious of the Whig Cor- 
DOVAS, 

“ The fact is, the Ministers, with the genius of Spanish generals, are running 
their heads where they know there can be no results, as the means of avoiding 
Tunning where there might. They have no intention of committing themselves 
urevocably with the Carlism of the country; and in consequence they are 
found among the stoutest resisters of any extension of popular success on the 
sides where it is practicable. They are nursing the chance, in the event of 
any untoward accident to the popular cause, of placing themselves on the 
yenches of the conqueror and leaving their companions to what may follow; 
and there, in all probability, we shall tind them in the end. With the exception 
Mn their Spanish prototypes, no set of leaders ever displayed such a fixed reso- 
ution to do nothing to the real detriment of the public adversary, such a per- 
Petual crauing into the enemy’s ranks to see that he takes no harm, such a 
vigour of determination to oppose every man who proposes pulling a brick out 
of the old defences of the hostile party, or planting a hedge-stake in the road 

y which they must come back ”—22d Febi uary 1837. 

ee , ' PROPHETIC GLIMPSES. 

But the serious inference from this speech of the Ministerial officer, [the 
-\ttorney- General, on Primogeniture,] is that the present Government have no 
— to attack the institutions hostile to the interests of the People; and 
re Pcie - move, they are unwilling Calibans, acting under some pres- 
Fragen: A pore ys Pigs ~ re will be, that they will first let down 
by the pe wh ands 2 House of eee and then be roused 
ence will be ee , er dministration, whose prime necessary of exist- 

ng all connexion with the present men.” —5th April 1837. 

BURDETT’S APPEARANCE ON HIS REELECTION. 
y some extraordinary scenes were presented in the House of Com. 
in consequence of Sir Francis Burdett’s reelection for Westminster. The 


© On Frida 
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cessful candidate at the hustings, and afterwards to accompany him to his resi- 
dence. It would appear that ‘his residence’ included the House of Com- 
mons; for the procession took him, with footmen and chariots and banners, to 
the door of the House ; and I found the lobbies occupied by his infantry bearing 
his colours, to such an extent that I had difficulty in making my way into the 
House. If this had been done by the Radicals some years ago, it would have 
been construed into treason, and we should have had a green bag and a suspen 
sion of the Habeas Corpus. Andall I want now, isto authenticate the precedent, 
in hopes it will not be long before the Radicals appeal to it. I wanted to get 
somebody of older standing than myself to say as much, between joke and 
earnest in the House; but they were all skimmed milk. 

‘* When the new Member advanced to the table, the Tories cheered to bring 
heaven and earth together. The Liberals reserved their fire for the moment 
when their quondam ally seated himself upon the Tory benches, and then the 
explosion was more tremendous still. 

‘‘ There is no use in denying the consequences which may result from this 
tergiversation of one of the most trusted constituencies in the empire; saving 
always the credit of the minority, who stoutly resisted. The defection of the 
Saxons at Leipsic was nothing toit. Instead of ‘ For this we may thank 
Adam,’ read ‘ Westminster.’ It was the struggle of the upper against the 
middle classes ; and the middle classes, or a too decisive portion of them, have 
utterly blenched and given way, before the united powers of interest and fudge. 
Every aristocratically dressed man you meet, has a broad grin upon his counte- 
nance: it is asif the captain of the French Guards, who volunteered to go out 
with his company and put down the Revolution, had returned triumphant from 
his enterprise. 

“ In cases of this kind, the hope is from reaction. Conceal nothing, soften 
nothing. ell the people everywhere, that the dogged pertinacious refusal of the 
Whig Ministers to allow the vessel to advance an inch with the flood, has ended 
in her being carried out to sea with the ebb, and that if the people are to re- 
cover their own, all is to do over again. It was plain it would come to this; 
and if it was escaped now, it would be to come some other time. The Whigs 
are bent upon seeing that ‘new heaven and earth,’ in which their lot and portion 
will neither be happy nor definable.” —13th May 1837. 

COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE. 

“* All that historians have written or poets feigned,—including Jefferies, 
John Bunyan, and the State Trials,—after making a certain necessary deduc- 
tion in point of positive violence for change of times and circumstances, is but 
a feeble expression of the reality of the imperfections which attend a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, as the tribunal for determining a ques- 
tion of this nature. It would be a mere cross-and-jostle match, in which, after 
shutting out the public, every conceivable artifice would be put in action to in- 
timidate, discredit, or keep out witnesses, and perhaps the decision of the Com- 
mittee garbled after its proceedings were closed, and a false account inserted on 
the Journals of the House.” —3d June 1837. 

REFINEMENT OF THE HOUSE. 
“On Thursday, Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s motion for a Ladies’ Gallery was 
negatived, by 116 against 92; the Government voting against the motion. 
Such are the leaders by whom, in this age of extending civilization, we are 
dragged through the dirt in the rear of foreign nations. The speeches of the 
mover and seconder were responded to in a strain of low obscenity, which in a 
Mechanics’ Institute or meeting of the working classes would have caused the 
instant ejection of the offenders; and which in fact prevented the friends of 
the measure from inducing any debate. If the working classes accomplish 
their ambition of finding their way into Parliament, they will find what a 
descent they will have made in the social scale; and have time enough to come 
pare the pain of bringing home to their families the lively odour of indecency, 
with the former purity of their humbler associations. As in America described 
by Miss Martineau, so in England, the lower classes are the sound, and the 
higher the corrupted; and in both countries, though with much less revolting 
circumstances in America, the tendency displays itself in ruffianism towards 
women. What a blessing in both countries would be a translation of the seat 
of power; and how unfortunate is any country whose institutions bring such 
dregs up to the top.”—17th June 1837. 
THE DILEMMAS OF A FINANCE MINISTER! 
“ A horrible thing is committed in theland. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer says that many farmers are in the habit of putting their cloaks under their 
sitting-parts and so evading the law on the subject of taxed carts ; the law being, 
that the remission of taxation upon what, by an odd perversion, is called a 
taxed cart, because it is less taxed than some other vehicles, is to be dependent 
upon a certain quantity of blows to be received by the unhappy sitters, after 
the manner of what your water-borne men * and the schoolboys of the Gram- 
mar School if they adhere to ancient usages call ¢ cobbing,’ without the mer 
ciful interposition of either springs or cushions. Upon the point of cushions, 
the law, it seems, is particular; the insertion of a cloak, therefore, by a fat 
farmer, either under himself or his ‘ missis,’ is an act of point-blank smug- 
gling, and as such to be protested against by all authorities sacred and profane. 
Is it not contemptible, that the legislation of a civilized country should run 
into miseries like these, and all for the sake of keeping out a system of taxa- 
tion which should fairly and simply tax the rich in proportion to their wealth ?” 
—14th June 1837. 
POINTS OF ETIQUETTE—HATS OFF. 
‘* On Friday, Lord John Russell brought the concluding part of the Queen’s 
Message betore the House ; but it was preluded by the introduction of the knotty 
question, whether certain Members of her Majesty’s Opposition took off their 
hats at the right moment on the reading of the Message the preceding day. 
The facts as they fell under my notice were briefly these. When the Speaker 
stood up, and it was understood that he was about to read a Message from the 
Queen, Members began to take off their hats, and some of them to cry ‘ Hats 
off,’ by way of quickening the rest. The covered heads were soon reduced to 
those of two Opposition Members; or I think there might be a third, who 
made a dubious and imperfect effort to adhere. The recusants showed by their 
lo ks and manner, that they understood the call made upon them, and did not 
mean to accede. The Speaker called out ‘Members will be uncovered ;’ and it 
was not till he had done so more than once, that uniformity was produced in 
the assembly. It is lucky the Member for South Durham did not happen at 
that moment to be preserving himself from ear-ache by the natural use of his 
castor, or the question would have been complicated beyond all possibility of 
solution by human skill. 
** And, after all, it turns out that there was nothing more at the bottom thana 
persuasion that the first of the sounds ‘ Victoria Regina’ was the proper nay- 
word for gentlemen to know when to take off their hats. We were like recruits. 
who take their muskets from the ground at the first sound of ‘ Shoulder,’ 
instead of waiting for the word * Ums,’ which is the legitimate indication. 
And so falls to the ground the first suspected plot against the juvenile Majesty 
of England.”—24th June 1837. 
THE WHIG MINISTERS. 
‘‘ The People’s defence must be in themselves ; for if the Whig Ministers had 
twelve legions of angels sent to their assistance, they would take it all out in 
increased resistance to the wishes of the People, till they brought themselves 





the not Committees and gentlemen volunteers were invited by advertisement in 
Wspapers to assemble at Charing Cross, to be ready to receive the suc- 


* The Letters were addressed to the Reformers of Hull, and published in the news- 
papers of that town, 
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ain to that majority of twenty-three, which is the temperament at which they 
2d it most convenient to’ exist, secure from the: frosts of loss of place on one 
hand and the heat of popular progress on the other.” —19th July 1837, 





THE HUNTERS OF THE PRAIRIE. 


Tuis work is the result of young Mr. Irvine's experiences during 
the “‘ Expedition to the Pawnee and other tribes of American In- 
dians;" and the effect, whatever might be the intention of the 
author, is to use up the materials which he could not well bring 
into his more formal and didactic Indian Sketches. There is, 
however, little or nothing of the heaviness of a made-up work in 
the Hunters of the Prairie, so far as relates to Indian and frontier 
life, manners, and character. Mr. Joun Irvin has endeavoured, 
and not unsuccessfully, to individualize and dramatize the hunters, 
trappers, border soldiers, and Indians, with the motley class of 
adventurers who frequent the utmost verge of civilization and the 
wild regions beyond it. By this means, he shows them better in 
action, and better brings out the peculiarities and striking traits 
of their character and habits of life, than could be accomplished in 
a regular narrative. Nor does he fail in largeness: if his cha- 
racters and scenes are not very general and striking in their indi- 
viduality, they are sufficiently so to remove insipidity and inspire 
interest, 

The remote source of the action of the Hunters of the Prairie, 
arises from an unexpected incursion of the Pawnee Indians into 

_ the hunting-grounds adjoining the frontier. The incidents by 
which it is varied and characterized spring out of the adventures 
of two hunters and a band of rangers, sent to protect a hunting- 
party, whose danger is revealed on the escape of the pair of woods- 
men. The subjects are the wonderful skill by which both Indians 
and hunters track either manor beast, an [ndian pursuit, a single 
combat, retreats, ambushes, battles, and open onslaughts, together 
with Indian councils, prairie landscapes, and the sentiments and 
passions which animate the savage Indians and the half-savage 
borderers,—few indeed, ifany of them, being new; but having 
distinctness and the appearance of novelty, from being, as we have 
said already, individualized aud dramatized. There is also a love- 
story tacked on them; but whilst it adds little to the interest 
and detracts from the probability of the work, it only serves to 
fetter the writer. 

As a picture of Indian and border life and characters, the per- 
sons, single incidents, and the relation of events to each other and 
the whole, are varied, probable, and true. Asa tale, the Hunters 
of the Prairie is very indifferei:t. Neither nature nor study have 
qualified Mr. Irvine for a novelist. He imitates Scort, or rather 
Cooprkr, in the mode by which scenes or characters are introduced 
to the reader, and in the almost technical manner in which persons 
and their habiliments are-described. In the means for inspiring 
interest and conducting his story, Mr. Jon Irvine is an inju- 
dicious imitator of a vulgar schovl. He wants the art of connexion 
and diversion: when he turns from one thing to another, he 
makes a gap rather than allows a pause; so that, asa story, the parts 
are not well dovetailed together, but form fragments. He has no 
other way of appealing to the feelings, than by the stale and melo- 
dramatic one of claptraps of situation, sometimes arising from 
folly, sometimes from accident, sometimes obviously for the 
author's convenience : nor are these common arts turned to the best 
account by showing their operations on the minds of the persons 
affected. This, however, has its advantages. The fault is only in 
the plan; there is no laboured exaggeration in the description. 

To make the following passage clearly intelligible, it should be 
premised, that Norton is an old hunter, and Herrick a youthful 
lover of adventure, and the hero of the tale. They have been 
hunting in the border-lands, and Norton has fallen suddenly 
on a trail which he concludes to be Indian, but of which Herrick 
makes light, and a herd of elk passing, yields to the strong 
temptation, and kills the teader. The crack of the riffle directs a 
lurking Pawnee to the spot; and Herrick, intent upon his prize, 
would have fallen a victim to the foe, had not the more cautious 
veteran remained under cover, and shot the Indian at the last 
moment. He then decides upon an immediate move. 

“* We must be off, for these rifle-cracks may bring others of the gang. Now 
follow me,” said he, seeing that Herrick had reloaded his piece. Keep the 
bushes between you and the open country. Should they track us, our trail will 
puzzle them more here than on the ashes of the burnt prairie.” 

They pursued a hasty course through the tangled bushes, carefully avoiding a 
too near approach to the edge of the wood, aud making directly along the 
margin of the river. For haif an hour they had kept on through the tall 
bottom timber, following closely the crooked windings of the stream, and mov- 
ing lightly and cautiously among the bushes, lest a broken twig or crushed leaf 
should betray their course to those who they judged, but too truly, would soon 
be in pursuit. Suddenly Norton stopped and held up his hand: * Do you 
hear nothing, Herrick?” 

‘¢ Nothing but the brook as it brawls over the stones,” was the answer. 

** No, no! it was not that. There, there it is again! and louder. Do you 
hear it now ?” 

* Yes, I think so; it sounds like the howl of a distant wolf.” 

“* A wolf never sent up that cry. It is as true an Indian yell as ever came 
from the throat of a Redskin. The Pawnees have come upon the carcass of 
their dead comrade. They will make this thicket too hot for us; they will 
swarm through it like bees. A swift foot and a keen eye alone will save us 
now. Take to theriver ; it has a rocky bottom, and leaves no track.” 

** Hark ! they are after us,” said he, as a whoop again rose in the air, faint 
= distant, but apparently nearer than the former. ‘* Push, push for the 
water !” 

Herrick cast a glance at the face of his companion, to read in it, if possible, 

fate; but it told no tales: it was as rigid as rock. The mouth was 
clenched as usual, and the eye roved from side to side as it wont to do even 
when no them. His words, however, and accelerated pace had 
told enough; and with rapid strides they gained the river. 


** Keep among the stones; don’t step your wet moccasin upon any of (te 
uncovered rocks ; it will leave its mark. Take a quicker and a’loriger stride 
in - shallow water. ’ When we reach the deep parts we will then be slow 
enough.” 

The Nemahaw river, down which they were pursuing their course, is one of 
those large streams which intersect the great Western ptaities. "ts banks are 
skirted’ by groves and trees of brushwood, affording the only timber to be found 
in those wild regions.. These forests are more or less luxuriant, according to 
the size of the stream; becoming more and more sparse as they recede from 
the water, until at last they yield to the wide waste of prairie which spreads out 
to the eye like a long rolling sea. 

Norton continued to urge his companion onward ; sometimes wading slowly 
and nearly up to their waists, and again increasing their speed when they reached 
a spot where the water was more shallow. 

Another yell suddenly rose in the air behind them. It sounded startlingly 
near. 

*¢ This water clogs the feet,” exclaimed Herrick, as he heard the fierce shrill 
sound. ‘ ’Tis tempting death to stay here. Let’s leave the stream, and take 
to the woods.” 

‘© Are you mad? That leads to the grave. They would trail the print of 
your wet moccasin as easily as the hoof of an iron-shod horse. Follow me; 
’tis your only hope. There is a chance that we may yet throw them off the 
track ; for the bushes which skirt these banks are thick, and dip to the water. 
I have had many a slighter screen between me and my bitterest foe. Besides 
this, they have no certain track to follow. Courage, boy, courage! I have seen 
you run a greater risk without flinching.” 

* Don’t fear me, Norton, if it comes to the worst. Hark! was that a deer 
leaping in the thicket ?” 

Norton stopped short, and raised his hand behind his ear. ‘ I heard it too: 
ha! there! I see it, by Heaven! ’tis an Indian—a Pawnee. He seesus. He 
is coming to the bank: I dare not fire now ; it will betray us to the rest. 
Here, take my gun; cold iron must decide this. Thank God! he is alone.” 
He handed his gun to Herrick ; and, tightening the belt round his waist, stood 
ready for his foe. 

There was a crashing sound among the distant underwood; the bushes upon 
the bank were violently shaken, and, tearing his way through them, the Indian 
bounded to the middle of the stream and confronted Norton. For a moment, a 
brief moment, they gazed at each other. But there was no time to be lost; for, 
even should Norton prove victorious, (which the appearance of his antagonist, 
who stood before him with every sinew in his powerful frame strung for the 
fight, rendered a matter of much uncertainty,) still he might be delayed until 
the rest of the band came up. He, however, was fully aware of his peril; and, 
with a sudden bound, sprang forward and closed with the Indian. They were 
both men of prodigious muscle, and the struggle was fearful. The contest, 
however, was destined to be of short duration; for, almost at the moment of 
the grapple, Herrick sprang forward and sheathed his dik in tbe breast of the 
savage. With a convulsive leap the Indian freed himself from Norton, and fell 
into the water. A shudder passed over him, and all was finished. It was 
strange that so slight a blow should have sped the spirit of so stern a warrior, 
but so it was. The hunter raised the arm of his late foe, then loosing it, it fell 
heavily into the water. ‘* Dead,” said he, as he looked at him. ‘* There’s no 
make-believe about it. It was his life or ours. His wound does not bleed much, 
and the roughness of the water, as it rushes over the stones, will prevent it 
from being seen.” 

Herrick made no reply to these philosophic remarks, He remained with his 
eyes fastened on the body, apparently astounded at the work of his own hands, 
and scarcely able to realize that the silent corpse was the same stern being who, 
but a few moments previous, had stood before him, glowing with native pride 
and animated by all those feelings and impulses which influenced himself. 

* Ts he dead?” said he, gazing at the calm face. ‘ No! he breathes.” 

The hunter turned and looked at the body. ‘ No; he’s dead enough,” said 
he, after a moment’s careful scrutiny. ‘* He was as strong as a buffalo bull; 
but his fighting days are over. Come, give me my yager. Hist! what noise 
was that? Was it afootstep? Quick, quick! take hold of this body and help 
todrag it under the bushes. There, that will do,” said he, as they half dragged, 
half-floated it to the edge of the stream, and concealed it under the overhanging 
shrubbery. ‘ Now; crouch, creuch! creep under those bushes. Raise your 
powder. horn from the water. Here they come,” whispered he, as through the 
thick underwood he saw the dusky forms of a large body of Indians moving 
swiftly along, peering beneath every bush, and examining every inch of ground. 

At length a footstep sounded close to their place of concealment. The two 
fugitives shrank down and held their breaths. The bush which screened them 
shook, its thick branches were pressed upon their bodies; and an Indian, grasp- 
ing the limb of a tree in one hand to support himself, leaned over them, and 
looked down the stream. 

The eye of the hunter blazed, and his hand grasped the handle of his knife, 
watching the instant they should be discovered, to strike. The savage, hows 
ever, after a moment, drew himself up, and turned off into the woods. 


After several narrow escapes from parties of the Pawnees, and 
being chased by a considerable band, they suddenly fall in witha 
small party of friendly Konzas. Norton informs the chief of the 
impending danger; who collects his men, and sends out scouts fo 
spy into the motions of the enemy. On their return, a slight 
skirmish takes place; but the foremost Pawnees are repulsed, 
and retire fora while. In the mean time, the Konza chief takes 
his measures, and despatches an ambush party. 

For an hour after the warriors had departed on their errand, the little spct 
which concealed the Konza band was hushed into as deep and silent a stillness 
as if it had never known the presence of man. The evening had grown pitchy 
dark; the singing of the insects in the trees was distinctly audible; and occa- 
sionally the startling whoop of some distant owl came harshly through the air; 
but there was no human sound to tell the deadly purposes which were hidden i 
that spot. The forms of the Indians were dimly visible, as they remained like 
statues at their posts; some crouching behind large prostrate logs and others 
maintaining their upright stand as unmoved as the tall trunks which sheltered 
them. Cold and stone-like as they seemed, there was not an eye but was bent 
with earnest eye upon the prairie, not an ear but was open to listen, and not 4 
hand but grasped his rifle. 

Long experience in forest warfare had taught them to be silent and watchful. 
What they had learned from necessity, they practised from habit; ane, 
though each man stood ready todo his duty, the grove that held them was silent 
as the tomb. 

Minute after minute passed ; still there was no appearance of attack. _, 

Some length of time had thus elapsed, when the chief rose up and raised his 
hand to his ear, as if engaged in profound listening. He stood so for some Se 
conds, then dropped to is former position. , 

A moment, however, had not elapsed before he was again upon his feet. 

“Is any thing stitring?” whispered Herrick to Norton. “I hear 00 
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thing.” 
cc Wor I ; but an Indian’s senses are keener than a White man’s. They c82 
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The chief apparently had cause for his alertness; for, a moment after the 
Jast words of the hunter, a long low howl came from the woods, some distance 
down the branch. x 

“ It’s only a wolf,” muttered Herrick, 

¢ Ay; but a frightened one,” replied Norton. ‘ There must have been 
cause for his howl. It is the cry of a wolf driven from his carcass. We shall 
know more presently.” 

A sudden light flashed through the distant thicket. The reverberating re- 

rt of a rifle followed, accompanied by a faint scream. 

« There goes a death-yell,” muttered Norton; ‘ and there goes the whoop 
of his comrades,” said he, as a loud cry of many blended voices answered the 
first. A second rifle-shot followed, and a third; then came another yell still 
fercer than the first. 

Scarcely was it hushed, before a whoop equally fearful, and seemingly from 
an equally numerous body, answered from the opposite side of the arm of the 
forest, giving to those concealed the first intimation that they were surrounded. 

This time, however, no war-cry answered from the Konzas. Each warrior 
crouched close to his Jair, and quietly raised the muzzle of his gun for action. 
Norton did the same. 

“« Now Herrick,” said he, “Jet nothing escape you. Put a bullet into the 
first thing that stirs in the prairie. Hist! there’s something now. Is that a 
bush? No, no; it moves. It must be a Pawnee; a Konza would not risk 
himself there. Here gees.” 

The last words and the discharge of his rifle were simultaneous. A low hys- 
terical sound followed ; and an armed Pawnee, rendered crazy by a death-wound, 
bounded forward, and fell dead in the very heart of the Konza band. 

The flash of the rifle made the Konzas aware of their danger. By its light 
they discovered a number of naked forms skulking through the bushes. The 
quick reports of a dozen rifles announced the discovery ; and the loud yell of 
several enemies told the fatal effect of the fire. 

A volley of arrows answered the discharge. They pierced the trees, and 
stood quivering in the trunks, but wounded no one. 

Then followed the crash of bushes, as the repulsed Pawnees hastily retreated 
beyond the reach of the rifles ofthe Konzas. 

‘The besieged party, however, had scarcely time to congratulate themselves on 
this temporary relief, when a number of arrows whizzed among them from a 
different quarter. 

“From the way that arrow stands in this log,” said Norton, taking hold of 
one bedded in a tree about a foot from him, “ I judge that it was shot from 
behind us. The devils, no doubt, are between us and the main timber; and 
if so, I don’t see how we are to get off without exterminating the whole Pawnee 
band—a thing not altogether easy.” 

Herrick had not been Jong enough inured to peril to appreciate the calm cal- 
culations of his companion. He therefore made no reply either to his premises 
or to his conclusion. 

In the mean time, two or three Konzas glided from their posts. Crouching 
close to the ground, they crept among the dark underwood, taking a direction 
likely to bring them upon their last assailants. 

Suddenly an exclamation as of surprise arose at a short distance. It was 
followed by the report of two rifles. A heavy jarring sound, as of a body falling 
to the ground succeeded, but there was no cry. The prairie too was hushed ; 
not a voice was heard—not a foot-fall. 

on the silence was deepest, the long bay of a wolf sounded through the 
night air. 

“That brute scents the dead already. He'll have rare picking among the 
Pawnee carcasses,” said Norton, half musingly. ‘* The idea of being mangled 
by the fangs of a wild beast has something terrible in it. 

His disagreeable train of ideas was interrupted by a volley of arrows, one of 
which slightly wounded a Konza at his side. At the same time, from the 
noise, it was evident that a rush was making towards them. The Konzas in 
silence awaited the coming attack. The noise grew louder. The Pawnees 
were within fifty feet, when they were met by a volley of bullets. They 
wavered. At thut instant, to the astonishment of both parties, the flashes 
of half-a-dozen rifles were seen on the prairie. Their reports followed, accom- 
panied by a yell from the Pawnees. 

The hum of voices busy in consultation was heard. Another volley was 
poured from the rifles of the besieged in the direction of the sound. Again 
the prairie blazed up for an instant, and an echoing volley was poured in by 
oe soengne band. The besiegers paused, then retired hastily through the 

ushes, 

_ The Konza chief called one of the young men to him, and spoke a few words 
inalow tone. The Indian immediately stole towards the prairie. He soon 

teturned to the band, and a low conversation took place between him and the 
leader, who then came to where Norton was stationed. 

‘ “Are those Konzas who are firing from the prairie?” demanded the 
unter, 

The Indian nodded assent. 

“How came they there? who are they?” 

“Tt is Wahcourah,” was the answer. 

‘Ay! he’s a noble fellow,” replied the hunter. ‘ He has stolen round those 
Pawnees aud done good service.” 

When the chief saw that Norton had nothing more to say, he spoke—‘ The 

th is clear: the Pawnee is lying in the woods wounded and tired, but 
e longs for blood. The moon is sleeping in the big waters to the east. 
The Konza must be on his travel before she rises. For when the moon lights 
mp the woods, the Pawnee will be again looking for his prey. Are my words 


_ “There’s no gainsaying that,” said Norton. ‘If we are to save our scalps, 
it must be done soon. When the Pawnees have light to fight by, they will play 
the devil with us.” These last words were muttered to himself in English. 

Then, speaking to the chief, he answered—“ The words of the Konza are good. 

ly ears are open. Let the young men be upon their march, before they have 
@n enemy upon their trail. Let them be as silent as the snake, and let their 

88 Move as swiftly as the deer.” 

., the other nodded assent, and then uttered a few words to the troop, who 
silently followed him as he threaded his way through the thicket into the 
Prairie. They flitted along almost without sound, until they reached the spot 
where Wahcourah, with his few companions, lay ensconced in a hollow. 

i lalf-a-dozen words made known to him the intentions of the chief He 
mediately rose up and passed along with the rest of his little band over the 

top of a swelling hill. 

ag march was swift. The retreating party seemed to glide like shadows 

Cross the burnt, black waste. They passed in Indian file down a hollow, fol- 
Owing the motions of their chief. 

2 aa Was not even the sound of a foot-fall or the crash of unburnt stubble 
; — a across it. Occasionally, however, the leader gave directions in 
ar ow tone, These were rare and momentary, and when uttered their 
of oat silent as ever. Sometimes he would pause to listen for any sound 
Psi two hours had elapsed. Many miles had been thrown between them 

ae the seene of action. But it was not until the broad disk of the moon was 


had Gate? the hills that pail we i? their fll i So sudden fies cautious 
ntil they Were coifipletély oiit of Waliger that the fear." 


These extracts will have given the reader an idea of the manner 
of the author, as well as of the way in which he animates his 
knowledge of the far-off West; and though the Hunters of the 
Prairie cannot be praised as a novel, or be said to tell any thing 
positively new of the country and tribes of which it treats, yet it 
presents the most life-like and readable picture of them we have 
ever met with. 





COMPARATIVE TABLES OF TAXATION, CURRENCY, 

AND PRICES. 
Tues elaborate Tables, issued from the office of the “ London 
Chamber of Commerce,” exhibit for a series of fifty-four years, 
from 1784 to 1837—(1.) The net public revenue of the United 
Kingdom derived from taxation, and, where it can be given, the 
amount of the parochial assessments or England and Wales. 
(2.) The circulation and stock of bullion of the Bank of England, 
from an average of two periods in each year; with an account of 
the annual value of the gold and Silver coined at the Mint. 
(3.) The prices of nearly fifty considerable articles of commerce 
in every year, stated exclusive of duty, which is given in an ad- 
joining column, together with some rates of freight and premiums 
of insurance. The population, from the censuses, is also given ; 
and a summary of the Tables, expressed incentesimal parts. The 
authorities from which the facts are taken are Prince's Prices Cur- 
rent, and official documents, with an occasional recourse to private 
information, which is vouched for as of the most trustworthy 
kind. 

The nature or rarity of the facts themselves is not of a very 
high description, Their value arises from their assemblage, and 
the readiness with which they are exhibited for reference or com- 
parison, The authors of the publication seem, however, to have 
a currency object in view, which is resolvable into Mr. Taytor’s 
theory of taxation-money. According to the Introduction to the 
Tables, “it is assumed” that prices must increase with increasing 
taxation, and “ that no general expansion of prices can take place 
without an enlarged supply of circulating money.” One main 
reason of this is to be found in the indirect nature of taxation ; 
which being mostly levied on articles of general consumption, 
wages are artificially enhanced, to keep pace with the rise of 
necessaries, and an additional charge is thus thrown on the 
cost of all commodities produced by labour. Hence, as each ad- 
dition of taxation demands several distinct advances of price, first 
on the commodity taxed, next on wages raised pro tanto by these 
duties, and then on all articles produced by labour which are en- 
hanced in proportion to the rise of wages, the weight of taxation 
“ becomes partial and oppressive” without an additional supply 
of money proportioned to the increased taxation; for otherwise— 
soit is argued—one of the three classes of tax-advancers above 
alluded to would have to pay the taxes out of his pocket, and not 
recover them. The purpose of the Tables is to demonstrate these 
opinions by facts. During the war, or from 1784 to 1818, taxa- 
tion, currency, and prices, all went on rising together; and all 
went well. From 1819 to 1837, prices were falling “* with hideous 
ruin and combustion down;” the currency was contracted; and 
taxation remained “ immoveable, —though this is not strictly 
true, even according tojthe Tables: the average annual amount ef 
taxation for the seven years ending in 1818 being 65,232,0602., but 
for the seven years preceding 1837 only 46,900,0002. ; 

It would not be difficult to show the absurdity of supposing 
that a deficiency of the circulating medium could fall, or be made to 
fall, upon any one particular class of tax-advancers, or the very 
great probability that no practicable addition to a nation’s imposts, 
could greatly inconvenience that nation so far as the mere difficulty 
of fiading a medium for their payment was concerned. But we 
suspect the cause of the error has a deeper root. The people of 
the Chamber of Commerce seem, with a good many others, to 
have confounded prices with value, and to think that, as it is pos- 
sibleto pay an individual's taxes by giving him bank-notes to their 
amount, so if a nation will only circulate enough of “ taxation- 
money” it can shift its taxes upon nobody. Stated nakedly, the 
absurdity of this proposition is seen at once by the enlightened ; 
but there are numbers who cannot bring themselves to believe 
firmly that a tax subtracts from the persons upon whom it 
finally falls, as much wealth as its produce and the expense of 
collecting it amounts to, and that no hocus-pocus attempts at alle- 
Viation can ever succeed in changing its nature. If the taxation 
of a country amounts to one-tenth of its produce, one-tenth of its 
produce is taken from its natural owners. 

But though these Comparative Tubles are not likely to be of 
much use for the peculiar object for which they were compiled, 
they furnish a ready means of curious comparison of another kind; 
of which we will give a few instances. Taking the average of 
seven years ending in 1790, the first price of cognac was 3s. 23d. a 
gallon: forty-seven years have only raised the natural price 14d. 
a gallon, its average for the last period being 3s. 4d.; but then, the 
duty was only 7s. 7d., it is now 18s. 9d.* Jamaica rum is just 
what it was, 3s. 1d.; Leeward Island has fallen from 2s. 5d. to 
1s. 114d., and the duty risen from 4s. 10d. to 7s. 6d. British 
spirits have fallen from 2s. 8}d. to 2s. 23d.,—owing, we imagine, 
to scientific improvements; but an increase of duty from 2s. 5d. to 
6s. 3d. intercepts the gin-drinker’s joys. We cannot account for 
the enormous addition to the prices of the best port and sherry ; the 
first having risen from 22/.7s. 4d. per pipe to 512. 16s., the second 
from 28/. 4s. 1d. per butt to 76/7, In each jinstance the duty has. 
been raised about one-third. «=. ee iM ated Kespecepplle 





their devacgure from the thicket, so des ad “been the 
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their past peril seemed to flash upon them. 


26 Ag 
® Old measure; the new Imperial is 22s. 6d. 
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Turning to more necessary articles, the best Jamaica coffee has 
risen from 87/. 6s. per hundredweight to 112/.; the worst has 
fallen from 797. 5s. to 702. 2s.; whilst Mocha has sunk from 
1947. 1s. to 117/. In each case the public gains on the duty ; 
West India having been reduced from 108d. to 6d. per pound, and 
Mocha from 2s. to 9d. The cause of the fall in the Mocha, is 
owing perhaps to increased cultivation, and greater facility of 
transport: the rise in the best Jamaica springs most probably from 
the soil being exhausted—we are paying for coffee on corn-law 
principles. 

Currants and figs each show a considerable increase of price: for 
which the cause is not apparent. Currants have advanecd from 
271. 18. the hundredweight to 40/.9s.; figs from 30/. 10s. to 53/. 2s. 
In raisins there is litle alteration : Malaga have fallen from 18/. to 
16/.; Smyrna from 23/. 7s. to 22. 4s.: the duty on each of these 
articles has been much increased, on raisins nearly 100 per cent. 
Rice has only risen 12s. a hundredweight, whilst the duty has 
been more than doubled. Fine Jamaica sugars have only ad- 
vanced in the half century 7s. per hundredweight ; the brown 
17, 12s.: the duty here, too, has doubled. Bohea tea has fallen 
from 1s. 93d. to 1s. 8d.; the duty risen from 63d. to 1s. 93d. 
Congou has fallen from 4s. 114d. to 3s, 4d.; the duty has risen 
from 1s. 1d. to 2s. 6d. Hyson is down from 9s. 23d. to 5s. 7d.; 
the duty up from 1s. 114d. to 3s. 83d. Oh, glory, Wars, and na- 
tional debts! how you afflict posterity, debarring it from the 
benefits of science, art, and industry, and rendering each improve- 
ment a godsend for our creditors rather than ourselves ! 

This comparison might easily be pursued further: indeed, we 
had noted some curious facts in connexion with coals, and some 
articles of provision and condiment; but we have said enough 
perhaps for the curiosity of many, and quite enough to point out 
os way for those who would institute a comparison for them- 
selves, 





PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 
Tue only book of the week, whose late arrival renders a postpone- 
ment necessary, is the smart but distorting Mr. TRoLLopr’s Vicar 
of Wrevxhill ; a novel in three volumes, with a variety of illus- 
trative plates. 





Mr. J.C. Symons, the writer of the very apt and neat Apo- 
logue in last Spectator, has published, for cheap popular cir- 
culation, Ten Minutes Talk on the Ballot; a dialogue on this 
deeply-felt question, in which the leading points of the subject 
are briefly stated, and the fallacies very clearly and neatly dis- 
posed of. So far as reasoning goes, there may be nothing alto- 
gether new: but the objections are so convincingly met, that they 
have the effects and uses of novelty. 





Essay on the Classification of ihe Insane. By M. Auten, M.D. 
Dr. ALLEN has had an extensive experience in the management 
of the insane; having been for upwards of twenty years the me- 
dical resident and superintendent of York Asylum, and having, 
since then, kept an extensive series of private establishments in 
Essex, whose leading object is to facilitate classification by re- 
moving the patients from one house to another according to the 
requirements of their cases. From a want of method, a deficiency 
in the ars scribendi, and probably the absence of other gifts, 
the merit of the Doctor's Essay is not equal to his opportu- 
nities. He is diffuse, discursive, and loose; and though some 
leading principles may be gained from the text, and many curious 
facts be gleaned from his appendix of Cases, yet they are shrouded 
in such an unattractive shape, that many will throw up the task 
of abstracting them, in disgust. 

The principles of Dr. ALLEN’s management appear to consist 
in firm, humane, and reasonable treatment; violence never being 
resorted to, except to confine the arms, in some very peculiar 
eases. He also practises an extensive system of classification ; 
experience having taught him that the cure greatly depends on 
the associates of the patient, some being amused and benefited by 
the absurdities of patients more insane than themselves, whilst to 
others the fact of being confined with lunatics would aggravate 
a wandering of the intellect into incurable madness. The se- 
condary principles deducible from the facts which Dr. ALLEN 
narrates are various, and all cheering if not new. He has rarely 
found a patient so insane as not to be capable of useful labour of 
some kind or other, excepting, of course, those afflicted with raving 
madness, when the fit was on them. Mad persons of the more 
educated classes are highly susceptible of points of honour, very 
punctilious in the forms of politeness, and extremely sensitive of 
any violation of them towards themselves. When the raging fit 
comes on maniacs, it seems that it must spend itself some- 
how; but violent exercise or labour will often divert it from 
venting itself in furious words or gestures. Many patients are 
perfectly accessible to reasoning unless upon the subject of 
their delusion, and are as clear-judging as ever. They are also 
shrewd in detecting the weak points of their superintendent and 
keepers ; and whilst nothing is so fatal to their influence and au- 
thority as convicted ignorance, nothing more impresses them with 
confidence in your intelligence than the proof of your “ possessing 
a key to unlock their minds.” With regard to study, Dr. ALLEN 
gives it as his opinion that people are never driven mad by it. 
There might be a general depression and weakness of the whole 
Nervous system, but not absolute derangement: and rest, diver- 
sion, and attention to hygeian rules, were always suflicient to re- 
store health. Students of course frequently become insane, but 





Dr. ALLEN has always been able to trace the source of the dis- 
order to some causes the very reverse of studious ones. The most 
general cause of madness, he attributes to ill-balanced mental 
qualities, stimulated into development by various excitements . 
the origin of both of these he is inclined to trace to domestic strife, 
and spoiling children. Hear this and ponder, parents that are 
and people about to settle! 

An Essay on the Roman Denarius and English Silver Penny, 
by Witxi1am TILL, medallist. This little volume, which My, 
TILL avowedly announces is intended as a sort of advertisement. 
card, exhibits an extensive business acquaintance with coins, g 
good deal of curious out-of-the-way reading, and such odd points 
of character as a man might be supposed to contract who has 
passed his life amidst cabinets and collectors of medals; but it 
displays nothing of scholarship or literary ability. Mr. Tiny 
passes from a description of the ten coins on his titlepage, to an 
historical deduction of the English silver penny, from the Greek 
drachma of Egina, through the Roman denarius and Saxon penny, 
Of these coins from the Conquest, he gives a catalogue raisonné; 
proceeds to a disquisition on Queen Anne's farthings; gives a 
history of the rise and condition of the Numismatic Society; and 
thence diverges to the disputed site of the battle of Barnet; which 
questio vexata he is, however, forced to leave unsettled. With 
these matters are intermingled some useful numismatic informa- 
tion, in the shape of lists of works which the collector requires, 
and much gossip about coins, dealers, the Roman Emperors, the 
English Mints, and Mr. Trxu’s opinion upon British history and 
the present state of affairs. 

Lest the general reader might mistake the scope of the Essay on 
the English Penny, it may be well to state that our medallist’s 
historical proof of its derivation from the drachma is rather a case 
of succession than descent. The Greeks had a drachma, the 
Romans a denarius, the Anglo-Saxons a silver penny; ergo the 
last came from the first. The accounts of the weights of the two 
last are, however, curious in themselves, and as showing the ten- 
deney to act upon the currency. 

«‘The Roman denarius in the Consular state weighed on an average from 
2Qdwts. 10 grs. to2 dwts. 13 grs., and in the early Imperial from 2 dwts. 6 grs, 
to 2 dwts. 9 grs. of good silver. In the time of Trajan or Hadrian its weight 
was barely 2 dwts. 2 grs. Afterwards, and in the reign of Severus, this coin 
was much debased ; and in the Byzantine Empire it was brought down very low 
in weight, one of Magnus Maximus being 1 dwt. 6 grs., others of Valens and 
Valentinian 1 dwt. 8 grs. Others may be quoted still lower, being reduced to 
the Saxon and early English standard, namely a pennyweight, so named from 


the coin: 

“ The Saxon pennies were from twenty-two grains to a pennyweight. In- 
deed I have one of the Confessor’s which weighs above 1 dwt. 1] gr. There is 
truly something relative to the coins of the last-named Sovereign not to be un- 
derstood. Our best judges cannot satisfy me on this head. I refer to his very 
small type. A great number were discovered some time since, many of them 
of the same type and size, being almost five-eighths of an inch in diameter, 
while there was a considerable diversity in their weight. I have them as low 
as 11} grains, (the proper weight of the halfpenny, allowing for wear ;) and I 
have them also up to the pennyweight in almost regular progression, some being 
e 15, and others 18 grains, still of the same diameter, but varying 


13 grains, som till of the 
i Thus a difficulty presents itself which I must leave to a head 


in thickness. 
better than mine to solve. 

“ The Conqueror’s pennies weigh from 20 to 22 grains, and those of Henry the 
First to Edward the First 21 to 224 grains. Richard the Second reduced the 
penny to 18 grains; Edward the Fourth to 15 grains; Richard the Third to 
12 grains; Henry the Eighth to 10 grains; and Elizabeth to 8 grains; and 
such has been nearly the weight of the penny ever since, the penny of our pre- 
sent Sovereign being 7 grains.” 

It may also be stated for the guidance of far-off country readers, 
that much misconception prevails amongst the vulgaras to the scar- 
city and value of Queen Anne’s farthings. There are six farthings 
of this Queen, one of which was circulated as currency, and if in 
fine condition is worth from seven shillings toa guinea. The other 
five are what are called pattern pieces,—that is, coins struck for 
approval, but never issued for circulation; and their value varies, 
according to their condition and scarcity, from one to five pounds ; 
though No. 4, which is scarce, and the existing specimens of 
which are not in good preservation, might, if very fine, bring “ 10/, 
or even more.” But there are also very many brass farthings of 
this Queen, altogether worthless: yet when ignorant people get 
hold of one of these, they often fancy their fortune is made, and 
tramp up to London even from Ireland, to the no small annoyance 
of dealers and the officers of the British Museum, as well as to 
their own dismay when they find they cannot turn their brass 
into gold. 

My Book, or the Anatomy of Conduct, by Joun Henry SKEL- 
TON, contains the opinions of its author oracularly expressed on a 
vast variety of subjects; embracing morals, manners, accomplish- 
ments, studies, pursuits, cards, cookery, duelling, dress, and s0 
forth. The aim of the author is to unite in one, SOLOMON, 
Bacon, and CuEsTERFIELD, with a spice of humorous quaintness 
to season the combination: but, alas! Mr. Jon Henry SKELTON 
is only himself—a person with small experience, indifferent = 
and no small share of self-opinion. Yet is My Book more reak 
able than many better works. The brevity of its topics can scarcely 
weary ; their number furnishes variety ; we can put it aside, — 
take it up whenever we like, and skip any part at pleasure. “a 
will also occasionally raise a smile or a laugh; sometimes exe! 
wonder, For example— ; F 

Make no noise in eating, as when you masticate with the lips pe 
the action of the jaw isheard. It is equally bad in drinking : gulping loudly 
abominable; it isbut habit unrestrained no more, but enough to disgust. bh 

Be especially cautious not to drink while your plate is sent to be replenis 
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A bright light in a dirty lamp is not to be endured. 

To pass a glass or any drinking-vessel by the brim, or to offer a lady a bumper, 
are things equally in bad taste. ; ( 

To look from the window to ascertain who has knocked, whilst the servant 

ces to the door, must not be done. j 

When seated in an elevated front row, whether in an edifice sacred or profane, 

ut not your boa, shawl, or greatcoat, or any part of your gear over the rail be- 
fore you, thereby breaking the line of beauty. 





Lyrics, by Joun Lex Srevens, is a collection of occasional 
poems, mingled with a few translations. The original subjects 
of Mr. Stevens are those which belong to the lesser lyric— 
friendship, love, and wine, with those plaintive sentimental reflec- 
tions that fall more properly perhaps under the elegy. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of this author's poetry are smoothness, 
fluency, and fancy; with a kindness, perhaps a softness of feeling, 
that rather belongs to the pipe than the lyre. He has also—rare 
quality in these times !—some originality of manner, which, if 
not without a prototype in the lighter wits of the Sruarr dynasty, 
and in Taomas Moors, is not a palpable imitation of any single 
poet, We subjoin a specimen. 

O’er Manhood’s path, with heamings bright, 
Three orbs of pleasure shine, 

And equal Justre marks the light 
Of music, love, and wine; 

With just such joy the cup is sought, 
Or sung the varied lay, 

As when o’er realms of changeful thought 
Love holds uncertain sway ! 

But pour not out for womankind 
The wine, however bright ; 

Its madening draught was ne’er desigu’d 
To sully their delight. 

Enough for them that magic song 
In beauty’s bower abides, 

The love they cherish can belong 
To nought of bliss besides! 





It may not be known to many, that Virginia, U.S., is as cele- 
brated for its mineral springs, its mountains, and its prospects, as 
Nassau itself; and that either the mind or the body of the élite of 
the Americans requires an annual recreation at the “Springs,” 
just as our English fashionables do at Cheltenhain or the Spas of 
Germany. The Letters Descriptive of the Virginia Springs, 
written by a Philadelphian, give an account of a tour which he 
made to ail of them in two successive seasons; noting the nature 
of the accommodation they respectively furnish, the beauties of 
the prospects, the state of the roads, (an important feature, it 
seems, in the Blue Mountains,) the medicinal virtues of the 
springs, and sometimes the scale of charges. The Letters are 
written with suflicient liveliness and vigour to yield amusement 
even to English readers; and they have excited suflicient in- 
terest in America to have reached a second edition. From the 
ridicule of JEFFERSON whenever an opportunity offers, and a 
slighting allusion to the ‘ Constitution,” the writer appears to be 
a Federalist; and in striving occasionally to adapt the Yankee 
slang of the other party for the sake of effect, he falls into an un- 
natural manner. 

Of the various Latin School Dictionaries that we have ever been 
called upon to handle or examine, we prefer EnT1Ck’s, because he 
gives sufficient meanings for all the authors that boys, or even 
the generality of men, are likely to read, whilst he overlays nothing 
to confusion or puzzling. The Young Scholar’s Latin-English 
Dictionary, being an abridgment of the ‘* Complete Latin-English 
Dictionary,” by the Reverend J. E. Rippie, M.A. (a work we have 
hever seen,) appears to possess the useful characteristics of Ent1cK, 
with the advantage of a more philosophical arrangement of the 
meaning of words, and the addition of a desideratum which 
the practical compiler omitted—that of their derivation. Fol- 
lowing, but very freely, and in a less formal manner perhaps, the 
plan of Ricarpson in his great English Dictionary, Mr. Rippie 
first defines the primitive meaning of the word, and then adds the 
Various secondary and metaphorical meanings in the probable order 
of their derivation from the original. In most cases he gives the 
etymology of the words, whether they are derived from the Greek 
or from a Latin root; so that the student who chooses may not 
only acquire an exact idea of the translation of every word, but 
gain a key to its universal interpretation, by imprinting its deri- 
Vation on his mind. When we say that considerable care has 
been used in the typographical displays to the eye—that the index 
of Proper names is full, the tables of weights, measures, and 
Monies neatly stated, and the aflixed table of verbs is very com- 
Plete, (though their English meaning might have been added,)— 
we have said enough to recommend this Latin Dictionary to all 
Who are about to buy one. 

The chief feature of Buquxt’s Guide to the Pronunciation of 
the French Language, is, in a measure, mechanical. The first 
€ssons consist of objects whose names the pupil is to be taught to 
Pronounce, echoing the final syllable, as Ja dune, une: a variety of 
exercises on the sounds of the language, vowel, consonant, diph- 
thongal, and nasal, with some reading lessons follow. Without 
t € assistance of a master, the plan is of little use, we imagine. 

‘ith it, the pupil who has thoroughly gone through the Guide 
Will be a perfect theoretical master of French pronunciation, but 


ie Suspect he might have better applied his time. Study and 
€ading will enable a person to understand and write a language, 
ut the best and easiest, perhaps the only way to learn its pronun- 
Ciation, is by discourse. 








Rein’s Atlas of Modern Geography contains maps of the 
world, its four quarters, the three kingdoms of the British Em- 
pire, with France, Germany, and Italy. The work is neatly got np; 
the maps are clearly, indeed beautifully engraved; and an index 
is added of every place laid down in the maps, with its latitude 
and longitude. The object of the work is to facilitate the study of 
geography in elementary schools; but we should think it more 
useful as a book of reference than asa book of instruction. It 
marks, clearly enough, the boundaries of countries; but the sites 
of places are of necessity only indicated; in short, in details it 
rather reminds than teaches. 

The name of “ Peter Partry™ so often meets us, that we 
scarcely feel certain whether the books under this nom de guerre 
are another yet the same. PrTrer Partzry’s Wonders of the 
Earth, Sea, and Sky, is a pleasing and agreeable little volume; 
clearly telling some of the most striking and interesting geologi- 
cal facts, as well as the most remarkable phcenomena in connexion 
with land, water, and the heavens, in their existing state. 





MUSICAL REVIEW. 
The Sacred Musical Amulet. Edited by C. M‘KorkeEu.; 


This is not a publication intended for the use of any church or con- 
gregation, Established or otherwise, but a collection of airs, some original 
and some selected, for private use. The works of the great German 
masters have been resorted to in order to furnish materials for the vo- 
lume ; and the selection is, generally, such as the compiler’s judgment 
would lead us to expect from him. In many instances the adapted 
words suit and sing to the music very well—but not in all. Mr. 
M‘KorkELt. sometimes falls into the too common error of supposing 
that any words of a given metre may be sung to any air of the samee 
The pretty melody of Hurmet’s, (page 17), for example, was never ine 
tended to express, and in fact cannot be made to express, the sentiment 
of the poetry to which it is here attached. Due attention is not uni- 
formly paid to accent. Words should be sung as they are—or ought 
tobe read. This rule, which might just as easily have been adhered 
to, is violated (pages 29 and 30) in the same hymn; and too frequently 
in other places. In some instances the adaptation of English words 
is perfectly ludicrous. In page 78, they read thus: ‘* O worship—the 
Lord in—the beauty—of holiness—O worship, worship, worship the 
Lord, O worship, worship, worship the Lord, O worship—O worship, 
worship, worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” If we could 
regard this volume simply as a collection of notes, whether melodies or 
harmonies, and dismiss all consideration of their connexion with words 
—and sacred words—we should have very little to say except in the way 
of commendation. The original as well as the selected pieces are 
excellent compositions, and bespeak the well-taught musician. 

Prelude and Fugue in A major for the Organ. By Ecrrton WEBBEe 

Willingly do we prolong our acquaintance with the name of WEBBE 
through successive generations; and gladly trace that love of art, 
which in the first overcame the numerous obstacles that seemed to 
oppose any progress to fame, and which continued unabated and un- 
subdued in the second, now kindling into enthusiasm in the third. 
The name of Wesse is truly an honoured name in the catalogue 
of English musicians. Few of the number ever earned or deserved 
more thoroughly the love and the admiration of his brethren, or gave 
a more disinterested as well as a more powerful support to the reputa- 
tion of the English school, than the author of “* When winds breathe 
soft.” Talent is rarely hereditary, and few are the instances in which 
musical talent has descended from father toson. There are many In- 
stances in which the musical profession, or a musical place, has so 
descended ; but in these cases music has been regarded as a mere matter 
of trade, and the future destiny of the son has been controlled solely 
by the father’s power to push his interest in a certain line. Manya 
one whom nature has destined for a respectable butcher, cheesemonger, 
or attorney’s clerk, has thus been twisted and tortured—not indeed into 
a musician, (qui nascitur, non fit,) but into a music-monger. Mr. 
Ecrrton Wesse seems to have adopted the profession of his pro- 
genitors not in consequence of any golden opportunities in prospect or 
snug place in possession, but in obedience to a mandate yet more 
powerful than parental authority. The dedication of this, his first 
published work, is too interesting a document to be withheld from our 
readers. 

TO SAMUEL WEBBE, ESQ. 

‘¢ My dear Father— Whether I recall your former repugnance to my pursuit 
of music,—a repugnance founded in the justest dread of a profession which you 
had seen devoting its truest ornaments to neglect,—or whether I reflect on the 
kind and liberal encouragement you gave my compositions as soon as it appeared 
that my inclination was too strong to be overruled,—I am equally led to honour 
and leve your disinterested nature: and, in inscribing to you this my first 
printed essay of the kind, I wish you to believe that, although not indifferent to 
the reception it may meet with from the public, I count that as nothing in 
comparison of the pleasure I have in recording how much I venerate a character 
in which nothing selfish ever found a place, and how much I prize that sweet 
and graceful genius whose genuine productions, if I have any divination, will 
live in the ear of time long after the buzz of many a summer-fly, now dancing 
in the wind, shall have gone out for ever. 

‘¢ With every sentiment of love and respect, I remain, dear father, your 
affectionate son, Ecerton WEBBE.” 

Mr. Ecerton Wexse has not thrust upon the world the crude 
thoughts or puerile efforts of a student eager to see his name in print, 
but a composition elaborated with care, and evincing a familiarity with 
the best school of organ-writing. His first published work is of full- 

grown maturity—worthy of publication, and worthy his name. 





FINE ARTS. 
CHALON’S PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN. 
WE have enjoyed the gratification of seeing a whole-length miniature 
portrait of the Queen, painted in water colours by ALFRED CHALON 5 
which is in the highest degree admirable, not only as a likeness but as 
a picture—it is a most superb production of art. 
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The Qéeen is attired in her robes of state, with a diamond circlet 
on her head, as’ she appeared at the prorogation of Parliament; and 
stands, in an‘ easy and graceful attitude, on a sort of terrace raised on 
a flight of steps, with one arm Jeaning on the base of a column. — Her 
Majesty’s full face is presented to the spectator, the eyes being directed 
to one side: her look is full of animation and sweetness, and her air 
at once simple and commanding. The resemblance is strikingly cha- 
racteristic ; and if the beauty of the features be a little heightened, 
the pictorial flattery is so delicately managed, that the artist cannot be 
accused of falsifying the truth ; for the natural expression of the royal 
countenance is most felicitously preserved. As we have had occasion 
to remark a tincture of affectation in CuALon’s style, it is but justice 
to him to say that he has entirely avoided that defect. He has sur- 
passed himself in this instance. 

As a water-colour painting, it has never been excelled in power and 
brilliancy. The execution is free and masterly—neither slovenly nor 
overlaboured : the colouring is rich and glowing, and moreover pure, 
fresh, and transparent—not heightened by gum or other factitious 
modes of increasing the force of water-colour painting. The treat. 
ment of the gorgeous costume—the velvet and ermine, gold embroidery 
and jewels—is consummately skilful; and the arrangement of light 
and shade, and the general effect, evince transcendant taste and refine- 
ment. The steps, besides giving appropriate elevation to the figure, 
serve to display to advantage the massive folds of the crimson velvet 
train; while the white damask fringed with gold that covers them, and 
the ermine lining of the robe, are the means of diffusing the principal 
light in one broad and brilliant flood of splendour, which a few scat- 
tered flowers prevent from being oppressive. It is not only the chef 
d'eeuvre of CHALON, but a tiiumph of art in a style of painting that is 
peculiarly English. 

The picture is, we understand, a present from the Queen to her 
mother. We saw it at Mr. Moon’s, the publisher, in Threadneedle 
Street ; who privately exhibited it for a day or two, previously to its 
being placed in.the hands of Samuet Cousins, to be engraved in the 
mixed mode, line and stipple,—the style best calculated to do it jus- 
tice. We heard that the publisher had given the enormous sum of one 
thousand guineas for the copyright. Certainly it is the characteristic 
— of Queen Vicrorta; and we cannot expect or wish for a 

tter. 

The Queen is also sitting to Witkie for her portrait: he is to paint 
two,—one in state robes, the other as her Majesty appeared at her first 
Council. We hope Sir Davin will be sparing of asphaltum. 





A GALLERY OF BRITISH PICTURES FOR QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Ir is a reproach to the country that it possesses no public collection of 
the works of its native artists, nor any private one, since the late Sir 
Joun LerycesTer’s was dispersed. We have nothing to show a fo- 
reigner who comes to England at any ether time in the year than the 
two or three months during which the annual exhibitions are open; 
and then he sees but the produce of a year. We have many great 
names in painting to boast of: the English school is in high estima- 
tion for its colouring and effects; and in water colours we stand alone ; 
yet we have no Gallery of British Art, where its progress may be 
traced from the first beginning, and to which we may proudly point 
as a monument of the genius and talent of our artists, that the nation 
has raised to reward success and stimulate endeavour. Shame upon 
us! how can an Englishman venture to praise the efforts of his 
countrymen in painting to a stranger, when the country gives proof of 
the contempt in which it holds them by not prizing them so much as 
to make a collection of specimens,—leaving any national encourage- 
ment of the higher qualities of painting out of the question? Is it 
not humiliating to be obliged when a foreigner inquires for the Gal- 
lery of the English school, to answer, “‘ There is none!” Yet we have 
had a Royal Academy these seventy years! If we had not, we should 
long since have formed a collection of the works of British artists; and 
we might have had their pictures adorning our public buildings and 
royal palaces. This is one of the benefits the Academy has done to 
the country. It is the vis inertia of art; and has cushioned every im- 
petus to its progress. Wherever we turn, this pompous obstruction of 
dulness and conceit is a stumblingblock in our path onward. The 
Government and the artists are alike hindered from taking any steps 
to the advancement of art beyond the views or the interests of the 
Academy: we can only look to the Queen to rid us of the nuisance. 
The Academy say they owe every thing to the Sovereign; they acknow- 
ledge only royal authority. Let her Majesty then put their allegiance 
to the test, and bid them ‘ reform,” and give the power of election to the 
honours of the profession into the hands of a constituency of artists, 
and the management of the affairs of art into a council elected an- 
nually by the constituency. At present we must pass over this rotten 
corporation; it is only in the way. 

n our anticipatory view of the “ Prospects of Art under the New 
Reign,”* we suggested the decoration of the Queen’s Palace by the artists 
of the day. Its walls, albeit not lofty, afford ample room for some better 
enrichments than the decorator and upholsterer can furnish ; and we know 
of none more honourable to the country or more grateful to the Queen 
than what might be furnished by living Britishartists. A Royal Gal- 
lery would be an excellent beginning of a national collection of British 
art. Where should we look for the productions of the English school, 
if notin the palace of the Sovereign? But we must not be so un- 
—— as to tax our young Queen for this purpose: she is indifferently 
odged in the Pimlico sink as it is; the least we can do is to make the 
dark hole bright with colour. So far from wishing Queen VicToRIA 
to pay the penalty of the nation’s neglect of its artists, we should be 
but too glad to purchase a royal example of patronage at any price. 
Nor need the sum be great that would suffice to set the whole genera- 
tion of painters at work in the hope of being able to please their 
Queen. What a stimulus to art the announcement of aroyal com- 
mission, open to all competitors, would prove! Fancy the picture-box 
at Charing Cross filled with paintings from one end to the other for 
the Queen to select such as she approved! The artists once petitioned 
to be allowed to adorn St. Paul’s with pictures,—offering to paint them 
gtatis for the honour of the country and the benefit of their art: but 
the Dean of the day, with bigot folly, declined their offer. Let them 
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to decorate the palace with works of urt: her Majesty would not re. 
fuse their request, we venture to say; nor would the country hesitate 
to give Queen Victoria carte blanche for as many pictures as she might 
take a fancy to. ‘Tenthousand pounds of the public money could not be 
laid out to better advantage; andis a small sum, considering its object, 
The Queen’s Palace has a Picture and Sculpture Gallery, which, if 
left to remain empty, would be as absurd as an unfilled conservatory, 
The nation has provided its Queen with a palace, asa matter of course 
—sorry we are it is such a shabby one, though it has cost a million, 
As a royal residence, however, the establishment is incomplete, wanting 
paintings and sculpture: a palace without picturesis not properly fur. 
nished—it might as well be without a library or a service of plate, 
Thisis an omission that has got to be supplied: let us set about doing 
it handsomely. 

By way ot showing what might be done by the present generation of 
English artists, we will just give a sketch of the kind of pictures that 
might be painted by the different artists,—taking only those that are 
well known, by way of example; and selecting those subjects in which 
they would most excel. We are not sufficiently familiar with 
the interior of the building to furnish each room; so we will merely 
arrange the pictures with reference to the suites of rooms as they are 
commonly appropriated in a royal residence. 

To begin with the principal apartments. The Throne-room and 
antechambers would be properly adorned with historical pictures, of 
cabinet size, having for their subjects the noble acts of English Sove. 
reigns; und might employ the talents of such painters as ALLAN, 
Briccs, Eastiake, Erry, Haypon, Hayter, Hitton, Hortstoneg, 
LANDSEER, LESLIE, MACLISE, WILKIE, and others. These might be 
interspersed with portraits of eminent living characters, by the best 
limners ; including the artists already named, and in addition, Mrs, 
CaRPENTER, BoapvEen, Eppis, Watson Gorpon, Hottins, Law- 
RENCE, LInNELL, Morton, Putciirs, PickKErRsGILL, RoTHWELL, Say, 
SHEE, Simpson, &c. &c. 

The suite of Drawing-rooms for reception of company, however, 
would bring out the genius of the English painters to the greatest 
advantage, if ornamented with scenic pictures, illustrating the lands- 
cape, architecture, costumes, and modes of life of different countries, 
not forgetting our own. Cattcorr would contribute his chaste silver- 
toned pictures of Italian lakes and cities, and of flat, cold, watery 
Holland: Turner, his gorgeous effects of sunlight and storm in coast 
and river scenery abroad and at home; varying his turbulent atmo- 
spheres, perhaps, with a serene landscape in spring—the suber green 
enriched with yellow meads, and hedges and orchards white with 
blossom—a golden autumnal scene in a woody country, a snow piece 
with wintry sun, a moonlight, and so on: StTanriELp would supply 
views of shipping and seaports; LEE, some of his green landscapes with 
water and moist cloudy atmosphere; Roxerts, specimens of the Moor- 
ish architecture in Spain; Scarterr Davis, an interior or two; Sip- 
NEY Coorer, cattle pieces; while a host of names, such as ALLEN, 
CHAMBERS, Cookr, Creswick, Jones, LInNELL, O’Connor, Pyne, 
Srark, STanLey, Vickers, WILsoNn, and others still less known, 
vould contribute characteristic scenes of this and other countries. 

The room appropriated to water colour paintings of this class would 
contain more of Turner’s landscapes; some of CorLEy FIELDING’s 
downs and heaths, with a sea-piece or two; Dewrnt’s hay and corn 
fields and river ecenes; Lewis's Spanish scenes; Harpino’s noble 
landscapes; Ho ttano’s vividly coloured views of Italian cities; 
Prout’s picturesque peeps of old Continental towns; Evans's green 
Trish scenes; Cox’s fresh breezy sketches; Barrert’s classic com- 
positions with twilight effects; F. Tayter’s cattle and sporting 
pieces; JoserpH Nasn’s Gothic buildings; CatTreRMOLE’s interiors; 
CristaLt’s Welsh peasants; Mrs. SrYFFARTH’S domestic scenes; 
Hunt’s comical rustics; BARTHOLOMEW’s flowers, &c. &c. 

The Banquet-room would afford scope for the display of the 
physical power of painting for which the English school is famous. 
Erry might here indulge his fondness for fleshly beauties ; Easriake 
his sumptuous taste in costume; Hitton his chaste fancy; Haypow. 
his vigour and gusto; Leste his pleasant humour; LANDsEsR exhi- 
bit his animali parlanti ; and Lance vie with Nature in fruit and gems. 
The more private apartments would have interspersed among the 
lesser works of the leading painters we have named, graceful poetical 
fancies of BoppincTron, Boxatt, Corr, Dyce, Harvey, Hersert, 
Inskirp, CHARLES LANDSEER, PENRY, WILLIAMS, Uwins, &c. ; and the 
comic humour and homely character of Buss, Fraser, Knicut, Mut- 
READY, PRENTIS, RIPPINGILLE, WEBSTER, WITHERINGTON, &c. The 
morning and breakfast-rooms containing subjects of a cheerful and 
pleasing character, and the bedchambers a few quiet pictures of a 
sober richness of colour and breathing repose and tranquillity. The 
Queen's boudoir we presume not to enter—that would be titted up 
according to her Majesty’s taste: but of it we may safely predicate 
that it would contain a few enamels by Boye and Essex, from the 
portraits of her royal progenitors, painted by Reynoups, LAWRENCE; 
&c.; and miniatures of her private friends, by Denninc, NEWTON, 
Ross, Mrs. Rozertson, &c. ; and water-culour portraits, by Cuaton,F. 
CruicksHANk, Miss Corsaux, RicuMonD, STONE, and JoHN WRIGHT; 
with one or two of drawings on stone by LANE. 

Here is a numerous collection, and one of first-rate excellence t00, 
that might be furnished by living artists only, and such a one that & 
monarch might well be proud of. There are many names that we have 
undesignedly omitted in this hasty recapitulation of the principal 
painters: but we fear we have already incurred the charge of catalogue- 
like minuteness, in the desire not to forget the less known names, 
whose claims are as strong in their way as those of greater celebrity. 
We have not included the sculptors either, as we intended: but our 
list bas already got to too great a length: we meant to give buta 
sketch, and have made an imperfect outline instead. We will con- 
clude with this one remark, that if our painters were to choose subjects: 
congenial to their fancy and suited to their powers, and do their best In 
their own way, such a collection could be got together, that, if exhibite ; 
would give an impression of modern painting very different from tha 
which is produced by the overstrained and crude attempts and flashy 
daubs that are jumbled together in a miscellaneous exhibition, with here 
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ace-of tinsel...Only-let the experiment be tried : give the artists an 


ent of distinguishing themselves, and proving worthy of royal 
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But they, should seek for it; if not, it will be very ra- 
cluded that they do not desire the opportunity. © This is 
aduty of the Academy ; but the Academy knows no duty except self- 
interest, and what would benefit others they consider injurious to their 
monopoly. They have commissions enough; and what matters the 
prosperity of art, so they find patrons ? 
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THE NATION versus THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


We shull eome at the knowledge of all the delicacies contained in Sir 
Martin SHEr’s epistle to Lord Jonn Russet, in good time, without 
being at the trouble of perusing the precious documentitself. Mr. Ren- 
wig, the sculptor, has published a temperate reply to Sir Martin ; from 
which we have picked up one or two more choice morceauz, in addition 
to those served up with such pungent condiments by the indefatigable 
Academy-hater Haypon, in his Letters to the Home Secretary—the 
second of which we subjoin. ’ 

The courtly President cannot conceal his chagrin at being called to 
account; and (alas for his assumption of dignity!) he betrays it by 
vulgar insolence and waspish impertinence. To facts and arguments 
he only replies by sneers and vituperation; decrying the evidence; 
attempting to malign and defame the character and motives of the 
witnesses ; and even endeavouring to depreciate the valuable and disin- 
terested testimony of Dr. Waacen, the Director of the Berlin Gallery— 
a man whose acquirements and experience entitle his opinion to the 
highest respect. Sir Marrrn also presumes to impugn the motives of 
the persons who took a leading part in the meeting at the Free- 
mason’s ‘Tavern, the result of which has given rise to his foul- 
mouthed and bare-faced defence of the Academy. Such men as 
the Marquis of Westminster, Lord Francis Ecrrton, Mr. 
Hore, Mr. Riptey CoLsorne, not to mention the names of Ewart, 
Butwer, and other every-day Liberals, may be content to smile at the 
impotent spleen of Sir Martin Sue in assailing their conduct in 
this matter with the imputation of sinister motives ; but the animus of 
the charge shows to what wretched shifts the poor little President is 
reduced to ward off attacks. He is widely mistaken, however, if he 
expects to cover the weak points by directing a volley of abuse against 
those who are arrayed against the Academy monopoly. 

It is plainly evident that the stronghold of the Academy is their 
treasury. Sir Marrin may say with Shylock, 

“ You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house: you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live.” 
The sore evil that is apprehended is the loss of the Exhibition-shil- 
Jings. Thus plaineth Sir Martin against the very moderate and rea- 
sonable proposition to throw open the Academy Exhibition gratuitously 
to the public for a few days only—‘‘ Mr. Hume’s ingenious device 
would soon degrade its character, and deprive it of its preeminence of 
profit.” Hine ille lachryne! Sir Martin is horrified at the bare idea 
of submitting the works of Academicians to the gaze and comments 
of “an assemblage of connoisseurs from Field Lane and St. Giles’s ;” 
yet he does not object to the throwing open the Cathedrals, Museums, 
and National Gallery, to the “ coalheavers and rabble.” The works of 
Rapuaet and Tirran, of CLaupE and CorReEGIo, may be open to 
the criticism of the ‘ connoisseurs of Field Lane and St. Giles’s,” (we 
wonder the fastidious President is not shocked to avowa knowledge of 
such low places, ) but for the productions of Royal Academicians to be 
exposed to the vulgar stare is profanation! Though even this indig- 
nity may be submitted to “for a consideration :” the nation may pur- 
chase the privilege of entering the Gallery built at its own expense at 
the moderate rate of 10,0002. or 12,0001. a year. Sir Martin coolly 
says that if such a sum could be appropriated for the maintenance of 
the Academy asa state establishment, the Academicians might per- 
haps consent to admit the public gratis, and condescend, “at great per- 
sonal sacrifice,” to undertake the management of it. Matchless 
modesty ! 

Mr. Rennie, in his Few Observations, takes up the leading points in 
discussion fairly, and sets them inaclear light. The subject is well 
nigh exhausted, and little new can be said. In the following passages 
the case is succinctly stated. 

‘The Royal Academy was favoured by its royal founder, on the same footing 
that a bounty is conceded to foster an infant institution, not to maintain an as- 
cendant monopoly ; in which character the Academy may now be considered, 
having an accumulated fund of about 50,000/., and a bazaar or National Gal- 
lery provided for it by the public, to enable that budy to extract a revenue from 
the public.” * * * * 

“ Tt is well known that the attraction of the works sent by those artists edu- 
cated there, infinitely more than repays all the cost of the instruction received 
by them; that the proceeds of the exhibition are entirely managed by the Aca- 
demicians; that the hanging the pictures, the feasting, the private view, the 
varnishing and retouching, is confined to the R.A.’s alone; that in fact the 
Whole institution is a commercial privilege, upheld by the nation, to the exclu- 
sion and destruction of all fair competition by rival societies.” 

SECOND LETTER TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL ON SIR MARTIN SHEE’S 

PRIVATELY CIRCULATED ADDRESS TO HIS LORDSHIP. 

My Lorp—Permit me to ask you if any proceeding ever gave such proof of 
the mean, dark, underhand tendencies of the Academy, as the mode of printing 
aud circulating this petty production? If their cause be the cause of sound 
art and truth, as my opposition has ever been, why was not a manly appeal 
made to the nation ? They go about in the dark, insinuating that the people 
are coalheavers and rabble, and then affect in public and before a Committee 
to have the greatest regard for their taste! Why ?—because, my Lord, while a 
dirty by-path is within reach, an Academician never can, never did, and never 
will walk boldly up the Queen’s highway. A pretty compliment they pay 
your Lordship in taking it for granted that your acute intellect would be in- 
fluenced by such a course ! 
got Maran Suee declares the evidence of WaaceEn and the architect of 

¢ Pinacotheca at Munich to be a farrago of impudence, ignorance, and con- 
cevt, as well as the evidence of the rest, in fact of all. I pronounce the Evi- 
— and Report, and can prove it, to be the most masterly state of the ques- 
E. ics put ate in Europe. It contains a mass of information ; and i: the 
x Ki man o fashion would read it as he ought, he would not be now, as he is, 

€ mercy of our Royal Academicians, and the least informed in art of apy 
mea of fashion in Europe. 








- Fitst, ‘my Lord, ‘it proves clearly the value of design to mammifactare ; 
second, it proves deci want of a master -mi 1 
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‘turer, of which they all complain; third, it proves irrefutably, the) want of 


national schools to instruct the manufacturer like the artist,—not like Mr. 
Pouxtert THomson’s schoo), where, by the advice of the, worthy Academi- 
cian, the manufacturer is instructed as if he was an inferior animal, and the 
human figure omitted. As to art, it shows, first, the fatal consequences of 
the base intrigue on which the Academy can be proved to have been founded ; 
second, it lays open the pernicious effects of doubling the power of the portrait- 
painters, as HoGarrn predicted; and, third, the absolute necessity of state 
interference to save high art from decay. 

Thus far as to national art; and now, my Lord, for the tribunals who direct 
and encourage it. In the first place, it lays open the insignificance of all com- 
mittees and tribunals hitherto, from whose joint concoction proceeded the 
beautiful National Scullery at Charing Cross; second, it points out the vast 
value of a competent tribunal, as in Greece; third, it lays open to us all, that 
there can be no hope till the Academy be reduced, and each portion remodelled. 
I say this Evidence, and its admirable arrangement—each topic regularly 
classed under its proper head—contains more solid knowledge of the subject 
than was ever given to Europe before. It is conclusive on the value of schools of 
design for manufacture; it is conclusive on the want of support for high art ; 
it is conclusive on the value of a tribunal; it is fatal to the reign of the por- 
trait- painters ; it is fatal to their despotism ; and it settles for ever their infamous 
betrayal of the trust confided ignorantly to them by Georce the Third for the 
benefit of the nation. 

I refer your Lordship to the Evidence itself to bear out my character of it: 
and this is the evidence, given by some of the first men in Europe, that SHEE, 
an obscure artist till obtruded on the town as President of the Academy from 
the very negation of his ability, with talents only to fit him for vice-chairman 
of a debating club, presumes to tell Lord Joun RussEvt is “ a farrago of ig- 
norance, impudence, and conceit.” Why, my Lord, a shout of derision, that 
should split open the North-west Passage, would not be half loud enough or 
contemptuous enough to express my utter scorn of this low scurrility. 
Alas, my Lord, he only establishes for ever his brazen impudence in the face 
of his country, to the disgrace of the body he has so wretchedly misdirected ; 
for it is owing to his folly, Ais vanity, and his chatter, that the Academy has 
been brought into its present miserable contempt. ‘‘ We do not want genius at 
our head,” said the body, when, .the morning after Suee’s election, they were 
frightened at their own deed; “ we don’t want genius.” Allow me to con- 
gratulate Sir Martin on the sympathy of his brethren, and the flattering 
principles on which he was preferred to Sir Davip WILKIE. 

Indeed, this body is composed of the greatest anomalies in moral philosophy 
to be met with in the world. As private individuals the members are amiable 
and honourable—“ bons péres, bons maris;” as Academicians (without wish- 
ing to be personal) they are the very reverse. They form a species between the 
washed journeyman and the dressed gentleman; you at once distinguish them 
from the crowd. If they talk among themselves, it is planning how to thwart a 
rival. If you want to shake hands, they offer a cold, clammy, heartless fore- 
finger. They never think but to devise some mode of giving pain; never speak 
but to mortify; never praise but to damn faintly; and when their feelings boil 
up and become uncontrollable, so that they damn outright, it is because the 
talent they wish to destroy is too powerful to be undermined by insinuation. 
And these are the men, my Lord, in whose hands have ignorantly been placed 
the destinies of British art, her taste in manufactures, and her prolific genius 
for seventy years. These are the men whom the venerable Earl Grey, io 
spite of reason and warning, installed in a National Gallery; utterly mis- 
taking the nature and objects of such an institution. These are the men 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer determined to carry through all opposi- 
tion, and did carry through, under pretence of the occupation of the 
building by the Academy being only temporary, though the walls were 
then actually erecting for a permanent residence; and SHEE tells us that he 
was assured, on competent authority, that the exchange was to be on the same 
tenure as Somerset House. Really, my Lord, one’s blood boils to see the way 
in which this selfish body has contrived to blast the fairest prospects in art a 
nation ever had. To think of their hindering the Cartoons (that admirable 
school for the taste of a nation) being lodged before the people’s daily eyes! 
For it was the perpetual pretences they thrust on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that taught him what excuse to make for the Cartoons not being placed 
in the National Gallery, when he was questioned privately or publicly in the 
House on this point. Surely, my Lord, neither your Lordship nor your cole 
leagues can be aware of the nature of the despotism you have got to deal with— 
a despotism that renders the black eunuchs of the seraglio more manly, more 
independent, than the poor, sneaking, praying, begging slave of an artist, wko 
is condemned, before he can hope to obtain bread, to lick the dust from the feet 
of this Juggernaut, and swear the filth he swallows is like Mahomet’s spittle— 
holy and sweet. Suchasystem engenders the bitterest and most malignant pas- 
sions, and stifles every noble and generous feeling in a mean and abject subser- 
viency. What is the consolation of the degraded man under such tyranny? 
My Lord, it is this: he looks forward to inflicting on his brethren the humilia- 
tions he has himself been made to endure. 

Sir Martin says the Academy will submit to any thing rather than open 
their doors. Will they? that is extremely amiable. Therefore, as they are a 
private society, let them retire from the Gallery, taking with them their 40,0002. 
and their 7,000/. of this year, wherewith to build themselves an Academy. 
If, my Lord, they decline this; if the Queen and the Government consent that 
the Royal Academy—considering that it has come out so unsullied from the 
fire—considering its sound art and its high character in Europe—should receive 
money still, and that the people, being so much instructed by its annual “ expo- 
sition ” of tiptoes, ought to pay even twice, viz. first 50,000/. for a building, and 
then 7,0001. a year for seeing what is in it,—I say, if her Majesty and her 
Government so decide, we, my Lord, will continue to pay; only we may as well 
just hint (and there could be no criminality in such a propesal ) it would not be 
very injurious, if, after out of this 7,000/. annual receipt, every expense, pension, 
and necessity were paid, the surplus should be invested in the name of the 
nation, so that a fund be accumulated, and when it has reached a certain sum, 
(say 10,0002.) that commissions should be given and pictures bought in that 
style least supported. Such a plan, if properly managed, might prove in the 
end beneficial. Does your Lordship suppose they will approve it ?—let their 
previous conduct, on all occasions when the encouragement of high art was pro- 
posed, answer for them. What has been their course as regards the late in- 
quiry? They have declared their conviction before the Committee, that the 
Committee had no power to summon them—that they attended by leave of 
their Sovereign, and not by order of the Committee—that it was just to exclude 
six hundred artists, and to benefit by their labours, on retouching-days—that if 
forty members were enough sixty years ago, when there were not five hundred 
artists, forty was enough now when there were two thousand—that there was 
not an accusation proved against them—thut they came away from the exami- 
nation with the respect and affection of all parties, by their triumphant vin- 
dication. From can minds what can your Lordship hope? 

It is not wished tointerfere with the 40,000/. accumulated under another 
understanding ; but surely, now that the Academicians have, under the direc- 
tion of their able leader, suffered themselves to give up a building presented by the 
King—which rendered them ina‘great degree independent of the public; and 
with true nobleness of nature, placed themselves at the merey- of the People’s 
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Representatives, they must submit to be controlled thereby, like other bodies, 
who benefit by public money. Surely, my Lurd, nothing can be fairer than 
the proposition of accumulating a fund, for the benefit of art generally, out. of 
the profits of the labours of six hundred artists aud sixty members—forty 
Academicians and twenty Associates—and thas silencing the perpetual com- 

laint of the neglect of high art, and relieving the Government of a reproach. 
Aris year 7,000/. has been recéived at the door of the Academy: 2,0000. of 
that might be laid aside as the nucleus of a fund to purchase fine works as they 
appear. I only suggest this, supposing Sir Martin’s lamentation should 
pierce the heart of statesmen and royalty, and that out of compassion for the 
creatures the people are still content to pay their shillings. 

To conclude, my Lord, one of two courses ought to be adopted: either the 
Academy should open its doors freely to the public, as in France—the nation 
incurring the annual expense of the exhibition—and the affairsof the society 
be managed by a body elected by the artists and responsible to the Government ; 
or else the Academy should retire from a building which, after all, they only 
occupy on sufferance and pro tempore, and build themselves a gallery to exhibit 
as a private society. It is the anomalous character of this institution that 
works so much mischief. In their pretended character of a public corporation, 
they grant and withhold honours, claim precedence and privilege, rule with 
absolute sway over the rest of their brethren, and pocket the money paid from 
the public to see the works of such other artists as they please to exhibit in a 
national building; while their real character as a private society of individuals 
is put forward as an answer to any accusation of unfairness, as a bar to in- 

ulry, and a denial of the right to call in question their proceedings. They set 
} sed above the law, above public opinion, above the common call to act 
fairly, aud plead the royal sanction for this monstrous usurpation of despotic 
power. My Lord, is this to be tolerated ? Will Queen Victoria countenance 
such a flagrant abuse of her royal grandsire’s good intentions, and of her own 
fair name? I humbly, but confidently, trust not. Let but the case of the 
artists and the public be fairly submitted to her Majesty, and justice will be 
done to the art and its professors. 

I am, my Lord, your admirer and servant, 
B. R. Haypon. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Sept. 6. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Whitter and Dennett, Worthing, attornies—Candler and Gibson, Scarborough, spirit- 
merchants—Smith and Beevers, Borough Road, stone-masons—F. J.and E. P. Massey, 
King William Strect, watch-manufacturers—Thackray and Paul, Leeds, brewers— 
Steinberg and Stone, Maiden Lane, Cheapside, furriers—Spry and Crawley, Bath, 
printers—Coles and Hudson, Wells, surgeons—Pickles and Bradshaw, Manchester, 
commission-ugents—Stroud and Tall, Milton, Kent, shipwrights--Magner and Imanuel, 
Liverpool, cigar-importers— Masters aud Williams, Cheltenham, watch-makers—Mac- 
intosh and Co. Manchester, manufacturers of waterproof fabrics; as far as regards 
Barton’ Beardall and Smith, New Leuton, Nottinghamshire, lace-makers—Gomersell 
and Rowland, Manchester, calenderers—W., J., and M. A. Daws, North Brixton, sta- 
tioners—Hounsfield and Jones, Preston, linendrapers—Branscombe and Michelmore, 
Newton Abbott, Devonshire, linendrapers—Wilson and Co, Derby, colour-manufactu- 
rers; as far as regards W. and H, Newton—Lawrance and Co. Patras, merchants— 
Dickson and Strang, Liverpool, shipping agents—Goolden and Armstrong, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, grocers—Royle and Williams, Salford, fustian-shearers—Clemitson and 
Co.Camomile Street, wholesale-tea-dealers—Cheers and Littler, Chester, linendrapers 

Jones and Garside, Salford, ironfounders—J., H., N., and B. Levett, Kingston-upou- 
Hull, seed crushers; as far as regards N. Levett—Banks and Sutcliffe, Preston, 
spindle-makers——James and Machon, Sheffield, chemists. 

INSOLVENT, 
Wuarron, James, Hulme, Manchester, joiner, Sept. L. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, 
Bryant, GeorGce, Winterbourne, Gloucestershire, maltster, 
BANKRUPTS. 

Cazneav, Josepu, Liverpool, merchant, to surrender Sept. 20, Oct. 17: solicitors, 
Messrs. Taylor and Co. Bedford Row ; aud Messrs Lowndes and Robinson, Liverpool. 

Crozier, Marruew, Liverpool, commission-merchant, Sept. 15, Oct. 17: solicitors, 
Messrs. Blackstock and Uo. Temple ; and Messrs. Littledale and Bardswell, Liverpool. 

Hatt, Gives, and bryant, James Henry, Bath, stationers, Sept. 19, Oct. 17: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Dux and Bicknell, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Mr, Drake, Bath. 

Hout, Cuarves Josuua, Manchester, tallow-chandler, Sept. 16, Oct, 17: solicitors, 
Mr. Townsend, Manchester; and Messrs. Hall and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Horton, James, Frome Selwood, grocer, Sept. 18, Oct. 17: solicitors, Messrs. 
Perkins and Frampton, Gray’s Lun Square; and Mr. Miller, Frome Selwood. 

Marsuatt, Tuomas, Ilkeston, Derbyshire, yrocer, Sept. 18, Oct. 17: solicitors, Mr. 
Capes, Gray’s Inn; aud Mr. Flewker, Wardwick, Derby. 

Re@an, Joun, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, licensed-victualler, Sept, 15, Oct. 17: 
solicitor, Mr, Sanford, Adelphi Terrace ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms 
Yard. 

Serre, Witttam, Frome Selwood, silversmith, Sept. 21, Oct. 17: solicitors, Messrs. 
Perkins and Frampton, Gray’s Inn Square; and Mr, Miller, Frome Selwood. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 26, Dickinson, Milk Street, warehouseman — Sept. 26, Harrison, Charlotte 
Street, commission-agent—Sept. 26, Addison, Southampton, pirovision-agent—Nov. 14, 
Irvine, New Shoreham, Sussex, timber-merchant—Sept. 29, Stevenson, Bishop Wear- 
mouth, saddler—Sept. 30, Lockwood and Wilson, Liverpool, merchants—Oct. 2, Daven- 
port, Derby, colour-manufacturer—Oct. 3, Scott, Constantine, Cornwall, scrivener— 
Sept. 21, Sharp, North Shields, grocer—Sept, 30, Crane, Loughborough, grocer—Sept. 
26, Miller, Bath, victualler—Oct, 3, Haworth, Rawtenstall, Lancashire, glazier. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 26. 

Rowling, Leeds, stuffdyer — Bacon, Markfield, Leicestershire, flour-seller—Kurtz, 
Salford, manufacturing-clemist—Gibbs, Liverpool, ship-broker— Wagner, Southampton 
Street, Strand, linendraper — Elliott, Derby, currier — Pearson, Macclesfield, silk- 
throwster. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

Cumrns and GrauaM, Glasgow, merchants, Sept. 8, 22. 

Ross aud Co, Glasgow, merchants, Sept. 8, 22, 

Tay_or, Joun, Glasgow, printer, Sept. 7, 22. 





Friday, September 8. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

W. and W. Powell, Webb Street, farriers—Wilkinson and Moyce, King Street, 
Covent Garden, linendrapers—Lowndes and Tomkins, Fenchurch Street, ship-brokers 
—Wightman and Wightwick, High Street, Southwark, linendrapers—R. and T. Lamont, 
Bristo}, livendrapers--C. and M. Beaufoy, Haverhill, Suffolk, grocers—Ryle and 
Hopes, Macclesfield, bankers—S. and J. Oates, Dewsbury, hat-manufacturers—Coates 
and Cleasby, Manchester, drapers—Bright and Drewry, South Audley Street, surgeons 
—S. and C, Shaw, Morgan Street, Commercial Road, wine hants—Dadel and 
Co. Liverpool—Richards and Richardson, Birmingham, woollen-drapers—Dodd and 
Badger, Shrewsbury, glass-painters—Ivy and Keen, Aldermanbury, machine-rulers— 
Bakewell and Vickers, Manchester, size-manufacturers—Metcalf and Wood, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, cabinet makers—Crocker and Beazley, Plymouth, ship-brokers—Kirkby 
and Goodwin, Manchester, fustian-manufacturers—J, and C, F, Yorke, Oundle, North- 
amptonshire, spirit-merchauts, 





INSOLVENT, 

ALLWorK Tuomas, Hastings, dealer, Sept. 5. 

BANKRUPTS, 

Bownor, Joun, Cheltenham, ironmonger, to surrender Sept. 19, Oct. 20: solicitors, 
Messrs, Dax and Bickuell, Liucoln’s Inn Fields; and Messrs. Packwoud and Leeds, 
Cheltenham. 

Green Joun, and Evry, George, Birmingham, wholesale jewellers, Sept. 18, Oct. 
20: solicitors, Messrs. Adlington and Co, Bedford Row ; and Mr. Marshall, Birmingham. 

Hunt, Wintiam Henry, Crown Court, Cheapside, dealer, Sept. 20, Oct, 20: soli- 
eitor, Mr, Peile, Old Broad Street; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Pancras Lane. 

Lippiarp, Witciam, and Krrron Roserr, Golden Lane, City, carpenters, Sept. 20, 
Oct, 20: solicitor, Mr. Nicholls, Cook’s Court, Carey Steet ; official assignee, Mr. 
Alsager, Birchin Lane, 








20: solicitors, Messrs. Ogle and Younghusband, Great Winchester Street; oficial 
assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. P 
West, Wittiam Tweuts, Nottingham, draper, Sept. 16, Oct. 20: solicitor Mr, Parker, 
St. Paul’s Churehyard, az 
D VIDENDS. 
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Liverpool, merchaut—Sept. 30, Gledhill, Stansfield, Yorkshire, cotton-manufacturer— 
Oct. 3, Gledhill, Stansfield, woollen-manufacturer—Oct. 3, Scott, Bristol, corn. factor— 
Oct. 2, Holmes, Derby, silk-dealer—-Oct. 2, Wainwright, Manchester, dyer—Oct, 9 
Archibald, Manchester, tailor, — 
CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shuwn lu the contrary, on or before Sept. 29. 

Bowling, Leeds, dyer—Partridge, Alston, Birmingham, maltster—Crampton, Tong 
Birstal, Yorkshire, scribbling-miller—Sidebottom, Two Bridges, Lancashire, calico. 
printer—M. and C. Machell, Fountain Stairs, Bermondsey, potters-—M‘Cracken, Man. 
chester, flour-dealer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
Bratu, Groner, Perth, cabinet-maker, Sept. 16, 30. 
Rerp, Joun, Glasgow, bookseller, Sept 12, 27. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 




















Saturday, Monday | Tuesday | /Vednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 

ear ees Po oe ee Seek 
3 per Cent.Consols....+++ 91¢ 914 914 914 914 913 
DittoforAccount.... 91¢ 914 914 91g 92 91z 
3 per Cent. Reduced......} shut —_— — a a omied 
34 per Cents. Reduced...,] shut —-- -— -——— —— <a 
New 3¢ per Cents.......+. 998 99g 993 994 993 994 
Long Annuities.......... 15 shut es — ee —_— 
Bank Stock,8 perCt.. 21l¢ 211 211 2114 shut aan 
India Stock,10¢ p Ct......} 2594 260 2594 — — meals 
Exchequer Bills,2¢d.p.diem} 44 pm 45 47 49 50 50 
India Bonds,4 per Cent,..} 45 pm 46 47 50 50 50 























FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the We¢k, ending Friday evening.) 








Alabama(payable1863)5 p.Ct.] $2 Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct. — 
Austrian ....s.ss00008 3 — | —— |{Ditto, (Ditto).....6 — | — 
Belgian.....seoe oeee 5 — 1024 || Mississippi (New).....6 — 96 
Brazilian. ...c..ee0002 3 — 854 || Neapolitan of 1824 .... 5 eomenee 
Bueaos Ayres......... 6 — — || New York(payble.1845) 5 — 
Chilian ..... aaspisieieie's ae — || Ditto (Ditto 1%37) 6 — — 
Colombian of 1824 .... 6 25 JONIO. - see seseeeersee 6 — 100 
Danish......seesesees 3 — 734 |Peunsylvania(pay1858)5 — 9 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 52¢ ||Peruviaun....-..ee000. 6 — — 
Ditto (Ditte)...5 — 102¢ ||Portuguese ...........3 — 254 
French. .cscccccccccee 3 — | OF. Oc. {[ Ditto, .......eeoceere 5 — vil 
DIGG. cccccoccssseces Oo = Of Ve |Ditto POG ccccascce nck c= {333 
Greek of 1825.....66.. 5 — — ||Prussian........ccoo.4 — — 
Louisiana.......e0600. 5 — 96 || Russiano11822....... 5 — |l03gex¢ 
Mexican...ccccscsscses 9 — 194 ,, Ditio (Metallic) ecoree D = —< 
BG io ctscavctsonnnc ee: = 254 |!Spanish Consolidated.. 5 — | 192 





SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week,ending Friday evening.) 









Anglo-Mexican Mines .......++| ——= {Commercial Docks............| 55 
BRRER avisorsceccssenscssnal lt MMM sknaceessbiacencect | A 
Brazilian Imperial ..... oe 25 ||London........ seersereee| a3 
British 1200 scccscnsiccocecsces| = [St Rather ccccciccccccen weenie OY4 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . hl WRMAU TAMIR, sie ieiws-0'c0eeoe0 nage 94 
United Mexican ........ee.00-] ——= {| Hibernian Joint Stock Bank...| — 
Australian Agricultural... -»| —— |/London Westminster Bank .... 2) 
Canada Company .eseesecseors 334 | National Provincial Bank..... | — 
GeneralSteam Navigation. .... 22¢ = ||Provineial Bank of ireland...,| 40 





GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, SEPT. 8. 

The arrival of Wheat and Flour this week has been moderate; the Mealing Trade 
is, however, dull, on rather worse terms than on Monday. In Barley, Beans, aud 
Peas there is no variation in value; and Oats meet a slow sale, though we canuve 
quote them lower. In other articles no alteration. 







Se Se & 
Oats, Feed, 22 





Se fe 2 Be 
Wheat,Red New 50 to 54! Rye, New..,... 30..36 Muple.,..... 
Fi 5 











2 . 56.. 60! tad Stained 26.. 340 White, 4.0 8 
White . 55..58| Malting...... 32.. 32 Boilers. 4.02 
Fine. . 60 .. 62} Malt, Ordinary. 50 .. 56} Beans, Tick 
Superfine ... 62 .. G4} Fine.....seeeee 582.60] Old........-- 
old ecccesees Ooo 0} Peas, Hog....+ 34 36 Harrow....ee 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

Owing toa large supply, the trade for Beasts has been rather protracted this mor: 
ing, at a late hour many remaining for disposal. In regard to price, we cannot say 
there is much alteration, good sorts continuing dear, cettainly not lower than 4s, ld 
Sheep, on the contrary, are rather short and in fair demand; they therefore maintais 
their former quotation of 4s. 8d. Calves are likewise doing a moderately goot business, 
at full 5s. for choice descriptions. Lambs are flat, the season being now far advanced, 
and it is only for very nice qualities that 5s. can be obtained. OfPigs there are sufli- 
cient, and 5s. is still the figure for smali ones. 

N 





SMITHFIELD*, 
det 3s. 





EWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* 

g to 8s. 10d to 4s 44, 3s. 2 Bi. to 451d 
be et Se. a 4° a. 2 ee se 
oo & & ae 1 © 40 w 4 wt 
oo & SD ce, 5 8 4 Ow 4 © ae SS 
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* To sink the offal per 8lb. 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 








CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN, WHITECHAPEL. 
Hay, Good...ssisseoeees 1008, LO LUES. ooee B08 CO LUBS. eeeee DUS. tO 100s, 
Inferior, eoe 9 oe 95 eo 0  sevee oe 0 
NeW eceeees O « 0. 9 -- WW 
Clover....sseee oo 120 cence 84 op 126 o. 126 
Straw, Wheat. co 44 wccce BB co 48 36 .. 42 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN OILS. 







Per Quarter (Imperial) ot England and Wales, | Rape Dil........+0-- 
Wheat,...ccce 568 42. | Rye... .cceeeee 363, 2d. fine 
Barley...se.e- 32 Lk Beans.... 4 
esee 22 21 


















Oats Peas ..cccceee 6 1 
Duty on FORE CORN for the present Week, | Rape Cake......-+. «+ 
. 8d, | Rye.. Raw Fat, per stone ‘ 
[i COALS. oo 
Wall’s End, Best ...... perton 21s, to 235. 9de 
FLOUR, chackeet, SMIACIOE a. <ocanees 19 <0: 3 
Town-made,..ssessecseseesspersack 50s.to 55s. oes 
Seconds...... prc a ° 0 SUGAR. arr 
Essex andSuffolk,on boardship.... 40 .. 45 Muscovado,... .. perewt. 50 ie 






Norfolkand Stockton...,.csecsseeees 40 oe 42 Molasses..... ceeeteeseets 2 
BREAD.... 64¢d.to 844.the élb. Loaf BULLIO 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 146.0d.perdoz. Gold, Portugal,in Coin 

ees. Foreign, in Bars 
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HOPS. «s+. New Doubloons . : ya 
KentPockets ‘ «ee Sl, 58.) Silver,in Bars, Standard mae iw 
ChoiceDitto ow4% O wesw New Dollars ......0eeeeeee' - 0 
Sussex Pock 8 0 — = 
Superfine Ditt - 38 3.8 8 METALS, rey 
Seow, th Bats ...c0. sessaes © ae 


- 00 
POTATOES. Tin, im Bars ..ccccsens. # 2 9% eA 
Scotch Reds ....perton.0l. 0s.0d. to Ol. 0s. Od. Wuicksilver,.......perlb. 0 ‘ : 
Middling «+. scessccee 2 6 O 4.8 0 O Copper, Cake, per ton 88 
WATE sececeeecesevevccsee @ 6 O op 5 O 8 Lead, Pig sescseseecee 20 














Rocuer, WiLitam Antonio, Broadwall, Blackfriars, wine-merchant, Sept. 20, Oot 


Oct. 2, Rayson, Romford, innkeper—Oct. 2, Wood, Lyme Regis, linendraper—Oct 
, Johnst Sheffield, coachmaker —Oct. 20, T. and J. H. Carr, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 
woollen manufacturers—Oct. 2, Roach, Manchester, linendraper—Sept. 30, Trench 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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NGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 
On Monday, the Opera of LA SONNAMBULA. 
7o which will be added, BLANCHE OF JERSEY, 
To conclude with MIDAS, 
On Tuesday, a Favourite Opera. 
With BLANCHE OF JERSEY. 
On Wednesday, THE EXILE OF GENOA. 
Atter which, THE SPITFIRE, to conclude with 
THE VAMPIRE, 
On Thursday, THE EXILE OF GENOA, 
With THE SPITFIRE. 
And BLANCHE OF JERSEY. 
On Friday, a New Melodrama, to be called, 
THE HIGHLAND CATERAN. 
Boxes, 5s. Pit, 3s. Gallery, 1s. 


ees 

ILL BE SHORTLY CLOSED.— 

DIORAMA, Regent’s Park, New Exibition, re- 
presenting the interior of THE BASILICA OF 
ST. PAUL, near Rome, before and after destruction 
by fire, and the VILLAGE OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, 
destroyed by an Avalanche. Both pictures are painted 
py Le Chevalier Bouton, Open daily from Ten till Five. 


EDUCED FARES BY STEAM TO 
DUNDEE.—The Magnificent Steam Ships LON- 
DON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, will Sail from Hore’s 
Steam Wharf, 272, Wapping, as under: 
The LONDON, Capt. Ewina, Wednesday, 13th Sept. 
—9 Morning. 
The PERTH, Capt. Sprrx, Wednesday, 20th Sept.-— 
1 Morning. 

Berths secured, and information obtained, at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Castle 
Alley, Royal Exchange; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. Exizabetu Hore, Agent. 








ACANCY for a MEDICAL PUPIL 

OR APPRENTICE. A Surgeon practising in 

London has a Vacancy for a Pupil or Apprentice, who 

would enjoy great practical advantages, and be prepared 

for the examinations necessary fer a Diploma. Apply 

(if by Letter, post-paid) to Mr.C, Hosxry, Chemist and 
Druggist, 38, Duke Street, Manchestor Square. 


* HOSPITAL 





T. GEORGE'S 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. Session 1837-8, 

The following Courses of Lectures will be delivered in 
this School, commencing October 2d, 1837. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHYSIC — Dr. 
Macleod and Dr. Seymour. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY — 
Mr. Cesar Hawkins and Mr. G.G. Babington. 

CLINICAL MEDICINE — Dr, Macleod and Dr. 
Seymour. 

CLINICAL SURGERY-—Sir B. C. Brodie, Burt, Mr. 
C, Hawkins, and Mr. G. G, Babington. 

MATERIA MEDICA—Dr. Seymour and Dr, Macleod 

MIDWIFE RY—Dr. Robert Lee. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE—Dr. Hope and Dr. 
Lee. 


BOTAN Y—Dr. Robert Dickson. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSLOLOGY—Mr. Tatum and 
Mr. Henry James Johnson. 

DEMONSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL ANA- 
TOMY, WITH DISSECTIONS— Mr, H, J. Johnson 
aud Mr, Henry Charles Johnson, 

CHEMISTRY, at the Royal Institution—Mr. Brande 
and Mr. Faraday, 

The Introductory Address on the Gpening of the 
HOSPITAL SCHOOL for the Session, will be delivered 
by Dr. Seymour on MONDAY, OctoBer 2d, at One 
oClock p.m. in the Hospital Theatre. 

The Anatomical Lectures and Demonstrations are de- 
lvered in the Anatomical Theatre in Kinnerton Street, 
Wilton Place. 

Further Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained 
by applying to the Porter of the Hospital, to the Porter of 
the Hospital Museum, or at the Auatomical Theatre in 
Kinnerton Street. 


U™ ERSITY COLLEGE LONDON, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
HEAD MASTERS, 
Tuomas H. Key, A.M. Professor of Latin in the College. 
Henry Maipen, A.M. Professor of Greek in the College. 

The SCLIOOL will OPEN on Tuesday the 26th Sep- 

tember, The Session is divided into Tbree Terms, viz. 
from the 26th September to Christmas, from Christmas 
to Easter, and from Easter to the 4th of August. The 
yearly payment for each pupil is 152. of which 5/. are 
paid in advauce each term, The hours of attendance are 
Troma quarter past nine to half past three on the first 
fivedays of the week, and to a quarter past twelve on 
Saturday. 
. The subjects taught (without extra charge) are Read- 
ing, Writing, the properties of the most familiar objects, 
natural aud artificial, the English, Latin, Greek, French, 
and German Languages, Ancient and Modern History, 
Geography, both physical and political, Arithmetic and 
Sook-keeping, the Elements of Mathematics, and Na- 
tural Philosophy. 

Any Pupil may omit Greek and Latin, or Greek only, 
aud devote his whole attention to the other branches of 
education, 

There is a general Examination of the Pupils at the 
end of each session, and the prizes ave then given. The 
“scipline of the School is maintained without corporal 
punishment, 

x 4 monthly report of the conduct of each Pupil is sent 
‘ohis Parent or Guardian. The New Class Rooms which 
tke Council have assigned to the Junior School depart- ° 
ment, have been recently opened, 

Further Particulars may be obtained at the Office of 
the College * 

August 1837, 
seers 





Cuarues C, Arxrnson, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
Mr. H ASELWOoD, Private Tutor and Assistant 
at the [ university College School, receives, under 
Young peat of the Head Masters, a select number of 
the me as BOARDERS, to be educated in 
Tuition Fon itt College. Terms for Board and Private 
Piyecon rag Sigg Guineas per annum, Each Pupil has 
notion ® bed. The number beiug limited, a term’s 
.- 8 leqnired prior to removal, 
adjoins the play-ground of the College, to 
‘ussion of the Council) a communication 
peued for the Pupils’ recreation. 
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NEW COLONY IN AUSTRAL- 


As an Appenpix to the UNITED SERVICE JOUR- 
NAL of this Month (SepremBer) appears a plan pro- 
posed for the formation of a New Conony ix New Hoz- 
LAND upon certain principles therein specified. 

For further Particulars apply to the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Colonial Society, No. 53, Parliament Street, 
(Letters post-paid.) 

ONDON REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST SOCIETY, 4, New Bank Buildings, 
Lothbury. Drrecrors. 
Sir Perer Laurie, Alderman, Chairman, 
Francis Warpen, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Archibald Cockburu, Esq. | Francis Mills, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Henry Nelson, Esq. 
W. Petrie Craufurd, Esq, John Pirie, Esq. Alderman 
Benjamin Boyd, Esq. W. A. Urquhart, Esq. 
J.J, Glennie, Esq. George Webster, Esq. 
Charles Hertslet, Esq. Mark Boyd, Esq. 
BANKERs. 
Messrs, Glyn, Hallifax, Mills, and Co. 
SoriciTors. 
Messrs. Hall, Thompson, and Sewell, Salters’ Hall, 
St. Swithin’s Lane. 

The Directors of the London Reversionary Interest 
Society having invested their First Subscription in the 
purchase of Reversionary Property, &c. hereby give no- 
tice that they have made a CALL of FIVE POUNDS 
per SHARE, which must be paid into the hands of 
Messrs. Glynn, Hallifax, Mills, and Co, Lombard Street, 
London, (the Bankers to the Society,) on or before the 
15th of October next, previous to which the Proprietors 
must call at the Office of the Society,4, New Bank 
Buildings, to have their Shares Registered, and to Sign 
the Deed of Settlement. 

B. and M. Boyp, Resident Directors. 


( ' REAT advantages offered by the 

UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, and 2, Char- 
lotte Row, Mansionhouse, London. This Company, 
established by Act of Parliament, affords the most per- 
fect security, from an ample capital, and only requires, 
when an Insurance is for the whole period of life, one- 
half of the very moderate Premiums to be paid for the 
first five years after the date of the Policy, the other half 
may remain, subject to the payment of interest at 5 per 
cent, annually, to be deducted at death, or may previously 
be paid off at convenience. It obviously becomes easy 
for a person of very moderate income to secure, by this 
arrangement, a provision for his family; and should he 
at any time after affecting the insurance succeed to or 
acquire a fortune, he may relinquish his policy, having 
only paid one-half the premiums for the first five years, 
instead of the whole, as in all other Companies, Thus a 
man of twenty-five years old may, by an annual payment 
of 28/, 16s. 3d, for the first five years, secure to his widow 
and children at his death payment of no less than 3,000 
subject only to the deduction of 1441. 1s. 3d. being the 
amount of premium unpaid, This Company holds out, 
in various other respects, great inducements to the public. 
When such facilities are afforded, it is clearly a moial 
duty in every parent who is not possessed of a fortune, 
but of an income, however moderate, to insure his life for 
a sum which may yield a comfortable provision for his 














family. RATES OF PREMIUM. 
Age. Without Profits. With Profits. 
[eer | a See £2 2 11 percent. 
DE ccewass, SSD tccevdinns 258 3 
40 sade SNE) svcunecses OO 4S 
GE eiccccn Soe Okscecnesss aan oe 
CO 2.06 Ge oe vecacecsss 617 9 


Annuities are granted on very liberal terms, 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 

Lord Viscount Glandine 

Lord Elphinstone 

Lord Belhaven andStenton 

Sir J, H. Dalrymple, Bart. 


Earl, f Errol 
Earl ot Courtown 
Earl Leveu and Melville 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Visct. Eastnor, M.P. 
DIRECTORS, 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman, 
William Plasket, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Charles Downes, E | George H. Gordon, Esq. 








1. 

Horton Balmanno, Esq. Frederick C, Maitland, Esq. 

Alexander Balmanno, Esq. | Hamilton B. Avarne, Esq. 

Samuel Anderson, Esq. N. P. Levi, Esq. 

Charies Graham, Esq. John Ritchie, Esq. 

Epwarp Boyp, Esq. Resident. 

Every information will be afforded, by application to 

the Resident Director, Edward Boyd, Esq. 8, Waterloo 

Place, Pall Mall. 


ALMON, ODY, and Co. Patentees 

KJ of the Self-Adjusting TRUSS, beg to CAUTION 
the Public against the numerous nominal Patentees and 
curing impostors, both foreign and domestic, Sanmon, 
Opy, and Co’s, Trusses have been in use thirty years, and 
are found by experience to afford more ease and secu- 
rity for the relief of Hernia than any other instrument 
now in use, and continue to be recommended by the most 
eminent surgeons. 

N.B. Persons in the country are requested to send the 
circumference of the body an iuch below the hips, 

Sold by one or more Druggists in every city and prin- 
cipal town in the United Kingdom, 

Maanufactory, 292, Strand, London. 


| YO MESSRS. ROWLAND and SON, 
20, Hatton Garden, London. 
“Gentlemen—I consider it almost an imperative duty 
to state the valuable efficacy of your most excellent 
MACASSAR OIL. For the last Fifteen years I have 
been bald, occasioned by a most dreadful fever whilst in 
India. I have tried almost every means to procure a head 
of hair again, but all my efforts seemed fruitless, until, 
accidentally, a friend advised the use of your valuable 
‘Hair Restorer’ (1 can give it no better name); and 
after using a 3s. 6d. bottle, every symptom of a new 
head of hair began to show itself, to the joy not only of 
myself, but my children, I resolved on having another, 
and obtained a 7s. bottle, and before the whole of which 
was used, I had, and have now, as handsome a head of 
hair as ever man enjoyed ; and I earnestly recommend 
all who have not tried this most excellent Oil will not 
fail to do so. 
“1 am, Sirs, your most grateful and obedient servant, 
“J, WaLKeER, Colonel.” 
“ Whittly Lodge, near Taunton, May 10, 1836.” 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL prevents hair from 
falling off, or turning Gray; changes gray hair to its 

















original colour; frees it from scurf aud dandriff; and 
makes it beautifully soft andcurly. 


The following PROFESSIONAL WORKS by Mr. B. 
H. SMART, Legturer and Private Teacher of Elocu- 
tion, are Publipfed by Jon Ricuarpson, Royal Ex- 
change, and alligther Booksellers 


HE THEORY OF ELOCUTION; 
with Practical Aids for Reading the Liturgy. 7s, 
boards. 

2. THE PRACTICE OF ELOCUTION; or. a 
Course of Exercises for acquiring the several Requisites 
of a Good Delivery. Third Edition, 7s. boards. 

3. A New and Complete ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
adapted to the Present State of Literature and Science ; 
under the title of “ Walker Remodelled.” 15s. boards. 

4. PRACTICAL LOGIC ; or, Hints to Theme 
Writers. 3s. 6d. 

5. GRAMMAR of ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION, 

s, Also, by the Same Author, 

The Following Works in Metaphysical Philosophy. 

1, An OUTLINE of SEMATOLOGY ; or, an Essay 
towards establishing a New Theory of Grammar, Logic, 
and Khetoric. 8s. boards. 

2. SEQUEL to SEMATOLOGY; an Attempt to 
clear the way for the Regeneration of Metaphysics ; com- 
prising Strictures on Platonism, Materialism, Scotch In- 
tellectual Philosophy, and Phrenology; Brougham's 
Additions to Paley ; Logie at Oxford, and in the Edin- 
burgh Review, &c. 6s. boards. 

*,* Mr. Smarz’s Residence is 55, Connaught Terrace, 

Hyde Park, 


ATENT LEVER WATCHES. 
Price, at T. COX SAVORY’S, 47, Cornhill, London.. 
Sitver Cases, 

With Double-bottom Cases .......+..46 6 0 
With Hunting Cases.........0.0.0. 616 6 
Go.p Cases. 

Size for Ladies, with elegant Gold Dial 11 11 0 
Size for Gentlemen, with Enamel Dial 14 14 0 

This celebrated construction (the most accurate on 
which a watch can be made) is now offered at the above 
price, with the latest improvements, i.e. the detached 
escapement, jewelled in four holes, capped, hand to mark 
the seconds, and maintaining power to coutinue going 
while winding up. 

T. COX SAVORY, Working Silversmith, Goldsmith, 
and Watchmaker, 47, Cornhill, London. 


Y HIS MAJESTY’S LETTERS 
PATENT. — INSTANT LIGHT, — JONES’S 
PROMETHEANS, — The advantage of these Lights 
over all others ever introduced to the Public, is their sim- 
plicity and durability; neither time or climate will dete- 
riorate from their original quality ; they are composed of 
a minute bulb of glass hermetically sealed, containing a 
quarter of a drop of sulphuric acid, surrounded by chlo- 
rate of potash, andinclosed in wax-paper, for the purpose 
of burning sufficient time to seal a letter, and emit, on 
being burnt, a fragrant perfume. A small pair of nippers 
are recommended for the purpose of crushing the bulb, 
and thereby causing the flame, 
Manufactory, LIGHT HOUSE, 201, Strand. 


PROOF THAT HAIR CAN BE 
RESTORED AGAIN, 

Gentlemen— It is with the greatest pleaure I now 
write to inform you, that I have been using your justly- 
celebrated BALM OF COLUMBIA. My head was 
almost destitute of hair, when fortunately your Agents, 
Messrs. Hopper and Co, recommended your Balm, which 
I am proud to acknowledge had the desired effect ; for in 
a very short time my hair was perfectly restored, and itis 
now isas thick as it ever was in my life. I think it may 
duty to testify to the virtues of your inestimabie Balm, 
and you may give this as much publicity as you please. 

1 am, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 
JoHN ANFIELD, Princes Street, Hull. 

To Messrs, C, and A. OLpRIDGE, 

1, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 

OLDRIDGE’S BALM causes whiskers and eye- 
brows to grow, prevents the hair from turning gray, and 
the first application makes it curl beautifully, frees it 
from scurf, aud stops the hair from falling off. Abun- 
dance of certificates from gentlemen of the first respect- 
ability are shown by the Proprietors, C. and A. Oup- 
ripGE, l, Wellington Street, Strand, where the Balm is 
sold, Price 3s. 6d., 6s, and lls, per Bottle; no other 
prices are genuine. 

N.B. The Public are requested to be on their guard 
against counterfeits, 


((ANINE DISCERNMENT. 


Twelve agents of twelve blacking-makers had met, 
Each lauding as best his employer’s fine jet, 

When thus they agreed—that, all doubt to abolish, 
Each man should his boot with his own blacking polish, 
Which ranged in next room, that a dog should be chosen 
The brightest of all to pick out from the dozen, 

A boot like a mirror the dog soon selected, 

Though not of the choice that his master expected, 

But one that its lustre, transcendently grand, 

From Warren’s Mart gained—No. 30, the Strand. 


NXTERVOUS DEBILITY, &c.—MEDI- 
CAL ETHICS.—The following Works will serve 
as Guides and Monitors to all who may feelinterested in 
their perusal. Twenty-first Edition, 5s. each—1l. The 
Ais of Life presents an extended view of the causes 
and effects attending the neglect of the vital system 
as tending to produce general debility and nervous 
irritation. 2. The Syphilist contains practical] observa- 
tions on gonorrhea, &c. 3. Hygeiana treats upon 
female complaints. Testimonials: ‘* These books can 
be safely recommended, as well for the moral truths 
they contain as for the extensive and successful result of 
the author's experience.’— London Morning Journal, 
“The precepts containedin this work areinteresting and 
useful.’—Edinburh Paper. ‘ This publication offers the 
most important advantages.”--Glasgow Paper. ‘ These 
works have passed through twenty editions. They com- 
bine utility withsimplicity,and we reeommend them ac- 
cordingly.”—Dublin VeehklyJournal. The above may be 
had of Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row; 4, Catherine 
Street, Strand; Porter,72, Grafton Street, Dublin; 12, 
Calton Street Edinburgh; 86,Trongate, Glasgow; and 
ofall Booksellers, 5s.each. Messrs.Goss may be con- 
sulted every day at their house; and patients in the 
remotest partsof thecountrycan betreated successfully 
on theirdescribing minutely the case,and enclosin 
remittance for advice and medicine, which can be for- 
warded to any part oftheworld. No difficulty can oceur 























asthe medicines will be securely packed, and carefully 
protected from observation. 



















THE SPECTATOR. 











; HULL ELECTION, 
H Just Published, Seconp Series, 
| ETTERS OF A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE TO HIS CONSTI®UENTS, 
During the Session of ¥i837. 
London: Errincuam Wixson, 83, Royal Excdange. 
THE POCKET BYRON. 
This Day, Price 3s.6d. bound and gilf, Vol. 1X. of the 
Pocket Edition of the 
ORKS OF LORD BYRON. 
To be completed in Ten Volumes, including the 


whole of the Notes given in the Edition of 1833, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 

















This Day is Published, 
Y BOOK; or, The ANATOMY of 
CONDUCT. 
By Joun Henry SKzuton. 

“ Hail, ye small sweet courtesies of life, for smooth 
do ye make the road of it! Like grace and beauty, 
which beget inclinations to love at first sight; ‘’tis ye 
who open the door and let the stranger in.”"—STERNE. 

London: SimpKin and MarsHALL. 


Just Ready. In 2 vols. 8vo. superfine paper, 18s. 
HE LIFE AND REIGN OF 
‘WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 

By the Reverend G. N. Wricur, M.A. 
Embellished with 16 highly: finished Plates, principally 
Portraits of celebrated Naval Commanders, from the 
Original Pictures in the Naval Gallery of Greenwich 
Hospital. 

































London: Fisuer, Son, and Co. 














The Sgconp Epirion of the Hon, Mr. Murgay’s 
New Work, 

SUMMER in the PYRENEES, 
1s Now Reapy. 

“ For originality of subject and treatment, and sterling 
usefulness to the tonrist, Mr. Murray’s work may safely 
challenge comparison with any modern book of travels. 
We strenuously recommend it.”—Giobe. 

Joun Macrone, St. James’s Square. 


GERMANY AND THE GERMANS. 
In 2 vols. demy Svo. 24s. with fine Engravings after 


Prout, 
TRANG’S “ GERMANY AND THE 
GERMANS,” 

Illustrated in a Tour through Russia, Austria, Saxony, 
and Bavaria; with Personal Notices of the most dis- 
tinguished Literary Characters. 

“ Mr. Strang’s work is, out of all question, the most 
valuable and interesting that has yet appeared upon this 
important subject.”—Globe. 

Joun Macroneg, St. James’s Square. 


oy SEES ALICT S LIBRARY. 
By Sir W. Jarping, Bart. F.R.S.E. &c, &e, 
Will by Ready in a Few Days, 
THE NEW VOLUME, 

Illustrated with 34 Plates coloured from Nature, small 
8vo. Price 6s. being Vol. 19 of the Library, and containing 
THE BIRDS OF WESTERN AFRICA, Part II, 
From the Pen and Pencil of Mr. Swainson. 

. Any of the former volumes may be had separately, 
Hicuiey, London; Lrizars, Edinburgh; and Curry 
and Co. Dublin. 























































OME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
LAST DAYS OF HIS LATE MAJESTY KING 
WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 

Messrs. HarcHarp and Son respectfully beg to state 
that having received permission to publish the above 
Memoir, which was originally printed for private circula- 
tion only, an anthentic edition is Now Ready, Price 1s, 
in cloth. Also a sheaper edition, for distribution, Price 
6d. each or 5s. per dozen. The profits arising from the 
sale of the above are authorized to be given to the Clergy 
“— Institution, 

ondon: Jonn Hatcuarp and Son, 189, Piccadilly. 



















RITISH SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIA- 
TION, Liverpoot Meerina, 1837. 

Full Reports of the Proceedings of this Meeting to assem- 

ble onthe I]th September, with ABSTRACTS of the 

more important PAPERS read in the SECTIONS, will 


be given in 
THE ATHENZUM. 

The Report of the Bristol Meeting, 1836, occupied above 
143 columns, three double numbers being given; and such 
arrangements have been made, as to induce a hope that 
the present will be equally full and satisfactory. 

Persons desirous of possessing the Report should give 
orders immediately to their respective Booksellers for the 
Monthly Parts of the Athenwum, that copies may be re. 
ceived with the monthly parcels. 

*,* The Athenzum is published every Saturday, price 
Fourpence, but is also reissued every Month, neatly 
stitched in a wrapper. 

Now.Publishing in Parts, 
YALL’s PORTRAITS of EMINENT 
& CONSERVATIVES and STATESMEN, 

The object of this‘ work is to afford the Conservative 
party, their constifiénts, and friends, an opportunity of 
purchasing a series uf Portraits, painted and engraved by 
Artists of celebrity, expressly fur the purpose, accompa- 
nied with genealogical and political memoirs of those gen- 
tlemen, who, in the Houses of Parliament or elsewhere 
have rendered theiselves eminent by their support of the 
British Constitution. It is therefore trusted that it will 
receive encouragement and assistance by all who concur 
in the sentiments of. those whose present and future 
honour it is intended to commemorate. 

The Proprietors beg leave to say that no expense or 
trouble will be spared to render the work worthy of liberal 
public patronage. 

A Part, containing three Portraits, with the Memoirs, 
will be published every alternate month, in a thick and 
handsome wrapper, so that the Plates may be securely 
preserved, 

Prices of each Part: Imperial folio, India proofs, 10. 1s, 
Imperial folio, French proofs, 18s. Royal 4to. Prints, 12s. 

* ,* A List of Subscribers will be published periodically, 
with all the additional names inserted and the requisite 

alterations made. 

Published by the Proprietors, R. Ryiey and Co. 8, 
Regent Street, Pall Mall; also by James Fraser,. 2135, 















































BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 

Just Pablished, 6s. in cloth, 
HE NATURAL HISTORY OF 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 
Illustrated by upwards of 150 Specimens, accurately and 
beautifully coloured. Also, 
THE NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS, 
SPHINXES, &c. Price 6s, with very numerous co- 
loured Plates. 
#.* The above volumes form a complete Manual ef 
British Butterflies and Moths, centaining from two or 
three hundred Figures, and having the English as well 
as the scientific names given. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY of FOREIGN BUT- 
TERFLIES. Price 6s. with upwards of seventy co- 
loured Specimens. 
The volumes may be had in silk, Price 7s. 6d. each; or 
elegantly bound in morocco, Price 9s. 
S. Hicutey, 32, Fleet Street, London; W. H. Lizars, 
Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 


13, Great Marlborough Street, Sept. 9th, 1837. 
MR. COLBURN 
Has just Published 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


N CLE HORACE. 
By Mrs. S. C. Hat. 
Authoress of “Sketches of Irish Character,” “The 
Buccaneer,’’ &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“These volumes, whether for talent, feeling, or prin- 
ciple, do Mrs. Hall the highest credit. We congratulate 
our readers on having to make Uncle Horace’s ac- 
quaintance.”—Lit. Gaz. 


THE SPAS 
By Dr. GRANVILLE. 
Author of “ Travels to St. Petersburgh,” &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 38 Illustrations. 
« We recommend this work, with its numerous embel- 
lishments, to our tens of thousands of tourists.”-—Lit, Gaz. 


STOKESHILL PLACE; 
Or, THE Man oF Business. 
By the Authoress of “ Mrs. Armytage,” &c, 
3 vols. post Svo, 

“These volumes contain some of the most exquisite 
sketches we have yet seen, even from the pen of Mrs, 
Gore,” —Examiner. 

Atso, Just Keapy, 


THE LIFE OF SIR EDWARD COKE 
Wits Memotrs oF 41s CONTEMPORARIES. 
By C. W. Jonnson, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 





If. 
OF GERMANY. 


Il. 
STORIES OF SPANISH LIFE. 
Edited by Lieut.-Col. CRaururp. 2 vols. post Svo. 
Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





8, New Burlington Street, 8th Sept. 1837. 


M R. BENTLEY 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


i. 
THE VICAR OF WREXHILL, 
By Mrs. TRoLLopPE. 
Author of “ Domestic Mauners of the Americans,” 
“ Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw,” &c. 3 vols. 
i 


NARRATIVE OF THE LAST EXPEDITION 
INTO CENTRAL AFRICA, 
Inctupine a SteaM VoyaGe uP THE NIGER. 

By Macerroor Latrp and R. A. K. OLDFIELD, 
Surviving Officers of the Expedition. 

2 vols, 8vo. with Map and Numerous Plates. 


Ill. 
KINDNESS I[N WOMEN, 
A Novel, 
By T. Haynes Bayty, Esq. 
1V 


MR. IRVING’S NEW ROMANCE. 
THE HUNTERS OF THE PRAIRIE; 
Or, THE Hawk CuHIeEF. 

2 ~~ 18s, 


3 vols. 


T H E BT VS Ds Oe: 
Or, Srortks OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
By W. H. Maxwetr, Esq. 
Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” &c, 3 vols. 
VI 


A Second Edition, with numerous Characteristic Illus- 
trations, in 3 vols. post 8vo. of 
JAC BRAG. 
By Tueopore Hook, Esq. Author of “ Sayings and 
Doings,” “ Maxwell,” &c. 
Vil 


Seconp Series oF “ Astoria.” 
A Second Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. of 
MR. WASHINGTON IRVING’S NEW WORK, 
GAPTAIN BONNEVILLE; 
Or, Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
VIII 


A Second Edition, Revised, with New Preface, in 3 vols. 
post 8vo, of 
CRICHTON. 

By W. Harrison Arnswortu, Esq. 

Author of “ Rookwood,” &c. 


X. 
vols. post 8vo, 
E } A ND; 
Wit SKetcues or Society 1n THE METROPOLIS, 
By J. Fentmone Cooper, Esq. 
Author of “The Pilot,” “The Spy,” &c. 
xX 


2d Edit. in 3 
. G 


CAPTAIN CHAMIER'’S NEW WORK, 
THE ARETHUSA, 
A Naval Story. 3 vols. 


Second Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Fine 
Portraits, 
SIR WILLIAM WRAXALL’S POSTHUMOUS 
MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME, 
Now First Published. 
XI 


A Second Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. of 
MR. LOVER’S NEW ROMANCE. 
RORY O’MORE,. 
With Fifteen Characteristic Hlustrations by the Authcr, 
Ricaarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 








Regent Street; and F. G. Moon, Threadneedle Street, 





Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





‘pars EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 

for SepremBer, Price One Shilling, : 
Coutains: How is the Queen’s Government to be car. 
ried on?—Dr. Nichol’s Architecture of the Heavens— 
The Scottish Elections—The East India Company's Ac. 
counts—Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott—Our Feast 
ofthe Poets, for September—Sergeant Talfourd’s Letters 
and Life of Charles Lamb—Whitewashing, by Toby 
Allspy —Souviners of a Summer in Germany — Letter 
from O. P.Q. The Reform Bill and the French Electo. 
ral System contrasted—Working of the Ballot in France 
—War in Spain—Dr. Granville’s Spas in Germany, &c, 
Wiitram Tait, Edinburgh ; SimpKrn, Marsuatt, and 
Co. London ; and Joun Cummine, Dublin. 


Y | ‘0 THE CONSERVATIVES of 

ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND, 
NOTICE. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowsy. 

Sir Rosert Fitzwyeray, Bart, 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson, M.P. 

Form the Contents of Part 5, of “ Ryall’s Portraits of 

Eminent Conservatives and Statesmen,” which is this 

Day Published. 

It having been invidiously and industriously circulated 

that the proprietors of the above work had discontinued 

its publication, they take this opportunity, from a sense 

of duty they owe to the generous Patrons of the Fing 

Arts, and of Conservatives in particular, to state that s9 

far from shrinking in the undertaking, they have to ac. 

knowledge the highest and most distinguished encourage. 

ment, and that they have in consequence been induced 

to expend a very large sum of money in furtherance of 

their design, and will produce the future parts with the 

strictest regularity. Parts 6, 7, and 8, are already ing 

state of great forwardness. 

A list of the Subscribers will be published periodically 
and the proprietors will feel thankful for any informa. 
tion, soas to enable them to make such alteration and 
addition as may be requisite. 

Arrangements have been effected with the Trade for 
the regular supply of the work. 

London: Published by the Proprietors, R. Ryiey and 
Co. 8, Regent Street, Pall Mall; also by James Fraser, 
215, Regent Street; and F. G. Moon, Threadneedle 
Street. 


ARCHITECTURE AND CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
New AND VERY IMportantr Works FOR THE CiviL 
ENGINEER AND ARCHITECT, 


ILKINS’ (REGIUS PROFESSOR) 
PROLUSIONES ARCHITECTONIC4;; or, 
Essays on Subjects connected with Grecian and Roman 
Architecture. Part 1, royal 4to, in boards, with fine 
Plates, Price lJ. 1s. 

Parr II. (the concluding) will be Published at the end 
of the year. 

VICAT’S PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
TREATISE ON CALCAREOUS MORTALS AND 
CEMENTS, Translated, with Notes and Experiments 
made by Captaia Surrn, of the Madras Engineers, F.R.S. 
In 8vo. with Plates, Price 10s. 6d. 

BARLOW on the STRENGTH of MATERIALS 
and on CONSTRUCTION. In 8vo. with Plates, 16s, 

PAPERS on SUBJECTS connected with the DUTIES 
of the CORPSof ROYAL ENGINEERS, In 4to. with 
Plates, Price lis, 

PROVIS’S PROPOSED CANAL from MIDDLE+ 
WICH to ALTRINGHAM, 8vo. large Map, 2s. 6d. 

TRANSACTIONS of the INSTITUTION of CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 28 Plates, in large 4to, Price 303, (A 
few Copies left.) 

RICHARDSON’S very interesting WORK on ELI- 
ZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE. 60 Plates, elegantly 
half-bound in morocco, Price 36s. 

RAYNER’S HADDON HALL, fine Interior and Ex. 
terior Views. 2 Parts, complete, large 4to, 2/. 2s. ; large 
paper, 3/. 2s. 














In PREPARATION, AND VERY NEARLY REapy, 
The most comprehensive and valuable Practical Work 
yet offered to the Civil Engineer aud Student, 

ON the PUBLIC WORKS of GREAT BRITAIN, 
In royal folio, 130 Plates, engraved in the best style on 
copper, by the most eminent Mechanical Engravers, ou 
Railways, Tunnels, Viaducts, Oblique Arches, Rails, 
Chairs, Bridges, Canals, Lock-gates, Docks, Wharfs, Tron 
Works, &c. &c.; with Descriptive Letter. press. Edited 
by F. W. Simms, C.E, Half-bound, Price 3. 3s. 

RAILWAYS (forming a portion of the preceding, and 
sold separately), Practically Illustrated in 50 Plates, 
royal folio, engraved on copper in the best style, display: 
ing every Practical Example in the Forming, Construc 
tiou, and completion of Kailways, under every difficulty, 
in this and other countries ; the subjects are selected from 
Railways in operation and completion ; the whole scie 
tifically and historically described. Price 30s, 

THE PORT of LONDON; an Historical, Commer: 
cial, and Scientific Survey of the Harbours aud Port 0! 
London, its Docks, Piers, Quays, Embankments, Moor 
ings, &c. &c.; its Commerce, and its great Resources. 
By James Evmes, Surveyor to the Port, &c. &c. Rojal 
folio, engraved in the best style on 16 copperplates. Iss. 

TREDGOLD on the STEAM-ENGINE; a New 
Edition, much enlarged, Edited by W. S. B, WootHoust, 
Esq.; with an Appendix (A) on Steam Navigation, fully 
developing that very important Science, with Examples 
of Marine Engines made by the principal makers, ali 
now working in River, Sea, and War Vessels; Locomotive 
Engines ; together with an Appendix -(B) on the Con 
struction, the Naval Architecture, Elementary and ar 
tical Principles of Steam Vessels, with Examples, 10 
large Plates of Vessels now in Sea and River ‘a 4 
By J. Parren, Surveyor and Naval Architect. : 
whole forming a work of national importance. Aly 
thick 4to. with about 70 Plates, Price 2. 2s. Appendls 
A and B sold separately. 
Joun WEALE, pn Library, 59, High Holbss- 

*.* Mr. Weare would be very thankful to receiv: 

ee A » Steam 
Communications upon the subjects of Locomotive © ‘ 
Power, and upon Steam Navigation. Post Letters w 


immediately be attended to. — 


: é oN indsot 
London: Printed py Josep Crayton, of No. ie “<5 
Court, Strand; and Published by him at No. % 











lington Street, St.and, sarvapay, Sth sert. 1897+ 
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